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Department Conducts Education Survey 


Regents call for statewide inquiry 
into major educational issues, 


programs and objectives 


THE 


BOARD OF REGENTS, 


COMMISSIONER ALLEN HAS STARTED A 


B' DIRECTION OF 
statewide survey of education in New York State including the State Educa- 


tion Department. 


He has appointed Deputy Commissioner Ewald B. Nyquist Coordinator of the 


survey and has named as 


Commissioner for Research and Special Studies. 


Associate Coordinator, Dr. Donald H. 


Ross, Assistant 
Members of the staff of the 


State Education Department and consultants of national recognition will partici- 


pate in the study. 


The scope of the study is indicated by a listing of the issues: 


® The identification and encouragement of the talented 
® Fiscal responsibility and independence of large city school districts 
®@ Provision of adequate postsecondary educational opportunities 


®@ Education and professionalization of teachers 
® The maintenance of adequate financial support essential to quality educa- 


tion 


®@ The adequacy of the teaching of reading, writing, arithmetic and natural 


sciences 


®@ State-local control 


The reporting of the findings and conclusions on major educational issues and 


broad programs is to be started by the fall of 1959. 
The principal aims and objectives of the survey are explained in the following 


statement: 


The Status of Education in New York State 


In the long view, education has always 
been subject to decisive moments. It is 
natural and important that this is so, for 
the invites 


and 


very substance of education 


demands critical and independent 
thought. Education in the past has been 


reviewed in one or another of its aspects. 


In this respect, the claim can be made that 
now education in its entire range and all 
its facets is subject to popular criticism 
and concern, much of it constructive. 
The organization and administration of 
education; its governance at State as well 
as at local levels; the programs offered; 





the adequacy of financial support and re- 
sources; the cost and efficiency of programs 
and facilities; the tangible and qualitative 
results of what is learned; the comparative 
advantages and weaknesses of the Ameri- 
can way in relation to foreign systems of 
education; the availability and expansion 
of educational opportunities; instructional 
competence; the very character and pur- 
pose of education — all of these things, and 
they are inclusive, are constant, often 
urgent topics of discussion and decision 
everywhere. 

The postwar years in particular have 
brought a crescendo of concern with edu- 
cation. It is equally true to say that our 
present crisis—- meaning a moment for 
decision — has its origins in an accumula- 
tion of equally important decisions and 
departures made in times past and long 
before World War II. In short, what we 
have now for better or for worse in the 
shape and practice of education, is de- 
pendent upon historical antecedents run- 
ning as far back as the founding of the 
Republic itself. 

But more important today than historical 
references, is a group of modern develop- 
ments having wide and deep impact on the 
education of our day. It is not difficult to 
identify them. They occur at a time when, 
as Mr. DuBridge, president of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, has sug- 
gested, “Our arises 
because we in America — to maintain our 
system — must 


educational crisis 


political and economic 
educate more people to higher levels than 
any society ever before attempted in all 


history.” 


The Challenges 

The most characteristic feature of mod- 
ern times is rapid change. Some have 
suggested the character and influence of 
the major changes to be explosive in 
nature. Important changes in society al- 


ways bear upon education, sooner or later. 
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One of the first can only be char- 





acterized as an accelerated pace of 
growth in knowledge — and its obso- 


lescence. This growth in knowledge is 
more apparent in scientific fields, but it 
is equally demonstrable in the social 
sciences and the humanities. 

In any case, fields of knowledge are 
interdependent. In the quest for certainty, 
science depends upon social and humani- 
tarian considerations. In turn, the social- 
humanistic studies depend in part for 
discovery and exactitude in knowledge 
upon scientific fact and practice. 

At all levels of education, new knowledge 
must be transmitted to new generations of 
students not long after it is discovered, 
verified and made meaningful in relation 
to existing knowledge. A quicker pace of 
discovery requires an equally fast rate of 
transmission. 

This high 


premium on competent instruction and con- 


accomplishment places a 
tinuing revision of curriculums in formal 
schooling. Schools and colleges and their 
teaching staffs are hard-pressed to keep 
pace with the orderly acquisition and inte- 
gration of this new knowledge, with its 
transmission to students, with the need for 
new and costly equipment and library 
resources. 

A second explosive force is the rapid- 
ity with which practical application of 
new knowledge is made in our eco- 
nomic, social, political and educational 
affairs. The point needs no reinforce- 
ment except to note the bearing of this 
force upon education at all levels. 

Instructional techniques become subject 
to more rapid change; applications of new 
knowledge have a high degree of relevance 
to educational programs, particularly those 
which are vocational, semiprofessional or 
professional in nature. 

A third explosive force is the rapid 
postwar increase in population — and 
what is equally important though less 
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well known, is the continuing high 


birthrate. Accurate predictions for 
school and college enrollments through 
1975 are now possible. 

At this time our population is predomi- 
nantly one of youth and maturity with the 
age range needed to provide new entrants 
into various occupations in short supply. 
Thus, there are the dual problems of ac- 
commodating the education of increased 
numbers and of solving severe shortages of 
educated and skilled personnel. 


Added to 


mounting share of available financial re- 


these considerations is the 


sources required by education. The ques- 
tion has arisen of assigning the proper 
priorities in education for the investment 
of our financial resources. 

Accompanying the rapid increase in 
population and changes in its age composi- 
tion are the substantial shifts in occupations 
and residence of populations. Suburbani- 
zation, continuing shifts from rural areas 
to metropolitan areas, and the changing 
social groups in urban areas cause eco- 
nomic, financial and educational problems 
of large magnitude. 

Besides these explosive forces, having 
unprecedented influence on education, are 
other claims upon educational programs 
and affairs. 

There is the challenge of maintaining 
human liberty and achieving a world 
community. Rapid transportation and 
communication have long since reduced 
formidable distances in time and have 
created a world of nations easily and 
The 


conquest and firsthand observation of outer 


quickly accessible to one another. 


space, long a subject only of long-distance 
study and exploration, is imminent. 

But nations, even so, are not yet good 
neighbors and the achievement of a world 
community in practice, in short, world 
peace and neighborliness, is yet to come. 

There is the important challenge of 
interrelationships, 


improving human 


becoming more complex by virtue of 
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rapid cultural change, increased mobil- 


ity and improved economic produc- 


tivity. The reduction of undesirable and 
unintended byproducts of generally whole- 
some human progress provides direct 
challenges to education. 

The present situation requires educated 
ability to make wise choices in the face of 
rapidly changing conditions without dam- 
age to fundamental and unchanging moral 
concepts and permanent values. The im- 
portance of educating students for adapta- 
bility and versatility rather than for narrow 
and specific objectives has significant 
implications for the entire range of edu- 


cation and human behavior. 


The Need for Review 

Challenge, change and increasing com- 
plexity, then, are characteristic of our era. 
There is the growing realization that edu- 
cation is indispensable to individual wel- 
fare and the common good. It is a time 
of peril and promise. 

Recognizing these things, our people, 
more than in the past are concerned 
today with the quality, integrity, pur- 
pose and cost of their schools and col- 
leges. They 
provoking questions about educational 


are asking candid and 


issues whose solutions are important to 


themselves, their children, their com- 
munities and their country. 
The Regents welcome such inquiries. 


Indeed, for anyone to ignore them is to 
place in jeopardy the competence and sup- 
port of all education and, therefore, the 
welfare of our society. 

To answer these questions, the Regents 
have directed that a statewide review and 
inventory be made of our educational re- 
sources and programs and the objectives 
to be sought. It is intended that the review 
to be conducted shall systematically involve 
the people of the State in order that help- 
ful direction may be given to responsible 
interest and inquiry and cognizance taken 


of constructive criticism. 
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The review to be made shall in no 
way constitute a defense of the status 
quo, but shall instead be a searching 
inquiry leading to proposals for change 
where they are required and to reaffir- 
mation of what we already have where 
present practice and policy are found 


sound. 


Scope of the State Survey 

The proposed survey should cover the 
length and breadth of The University of 
the State of New York. Thus, it should 
deal with public and private education, 
elementary. secondary and collegiate insti- 
tutions, cultural agencies chartered by the 
Regents, and the State Education Depart- 
ment as an entity in the University. 

Such a survey should perform a number 
of functions including: 

1. A description of what is being 

done, what is being provided, what is 
being accomplished 

2. An identification of the principles 
and purposes, explicit or assumed, basic 
to the structure and operation of educa- 
tional service in this State 

3. An evaluation of present perform- 


ances, arrangements and stated needs 
for the achievement of local, State and 
National aspirations 

4. A statement of long-term goals and 
priorities to govern development and 


decisions for the future 


The scope of the study can be described 
by a listing of issues: The identification 
and encouragement of the talented; fiscal 
responsibility and independence of large 
city school districts; provision of adequate 
postsecondary educational opportunities; 
education and professionalization of teach- 
ers; the maintenance of adequate financial 
support essential to quality education; the 
adequacy of the teaching of reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic and natural sciences; State- 


local control, and so on. 
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Similarly, the scope of the survey can 
be described by listing the organizational 
parts of The University of the State of 
New York such as higher education, ele- 


mentary and secondary, museum and 
science service, professional licensing, 


public libraries, and the division of school 
housing and financing. An outline built 
upon this arrangement would touch sys- 
tematically the 46.000 square mile campus 
of The University of the State of New 
York. 

This survey should concern itself with 
the comprehensive range of institutions 
and purposes, organization and operation, 
principles and theory of control, and draw 
all this together in terms of what guides 
can be provided to the people of this State, 
their representatives in local boards of 
education, the Legislature, and the Board 
of Regents, and their executive agents, the 
professional educators of the State. 

Put another way, the survey should 
concern itself with purposes and _ pri- 
orities of education, the principles of 
organization and operation, the support 
and control of education, the quality 
and extent of the subject matter taught 
and the services rendered, and the needs 
and challenges conditioning the likeli- 
hood of improvement, all brought to 
bear to provide a clearer “ look ahead.” 


Procedure 

The survey should represent the best 
thinking of the staff of the Department and 
of persons outside the Department con- 
cerned with education. While maximum 
use should be made of the Department’s 
wealth of information on current practices 
and desirable goals, it is important to ob- 
tain the views of others who can review 
critically the assumptions and goals of the 
Department. 

It is equally important that the survey 
not be extended over a long period of 
time. In order that the conclusions may 
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be put into effect while they are still timely 
to attain the maximum benefits of the sur- 
vey, reports of findings and conclusions 
should be started at an early stage of the 
survey and issued periodically thereafter. 
In the process of conducting the survey 
decisions on policy questions which re- 
quire action during the interim because 
of immediate concern should not be de- 
layed pending the outcome of the survey. 

In light of the foregoing objectives, it 
is proposed that the following specific 
steps be taken: 

1. Using staff members and outside 
consultants, the Research Division should 
prepare for each program in the De- 
partment a statement of basic assump- 
tions, a statement of desirable and 
attainable goals listed in order of pri- 
ority as well as principles for future 
operation. This is to be done by ques- 
tionnaire, interview or conference in- 
volving key Department personnel 

representing all divisions concerned 
with the programs under study. 

2. The Research Division is to be 
responsible also for preparing from its 
own resources and from data gathered 
throughout the Department and _ else- 
where an inventory of the educational 
system and an evaluation of performance 
and organization. 

3. The Commissioner and the Cabinet 
are to prepare a statement of the basic 
assumptions on which the Department 
is now operating and a statement of 
desirable goals for and priorities in edu- 
cation as well as principles for future 
operation. This is to be done on specific 
issues in education and eventually cover 
all programs of the Department. 

1. Individual and group conferences 
are to be held upon the inception of the 
program and continued throughout the 
entire period of study with: (a) con- 
recognition; 


sultants of national 


(b) New York State leaders in educa- 
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tion; (c) leading New York State lay- 
men from a cross section of callings. 

Provision should be made for some 
of these conferences to be on a regional 
basis and be presided over by one or 
more members of the Regents. 

5. The reporting of findings and con- 
clusions on major educational issues and 
broad programs is to be started by fall 
of 1959. 

6. The final document is to consist of 
the individual reports referred to above 
and will cover the following: (a) an 
inventory and evaluation of the educa- 
tional system; (6b) the Look Ahead for 
Education in New York State; (c) spe- 
cific Department responsibilities for 
education in New York State. 

7. One person on the staff, aided by 
a small committee, should be given over- 
all responsibility for carrying out the 
plan and procedures for completing the 
study and the production of the docu- 
ments for presentation to the Commis- 


sioner and the Regents. 





Leadership Workshop Held 

The Second Annual Leadership Work- 
shop at the State University Teachers Col- 
lege at Plattsburgh, was held August 11-22. 
This workshop was cosponsored by the 
New York State Association of Elementary 
School Principals and the college. 

The workshop was concerned with four 
major areas: public relations, administra- 
tion, supervision and curriculum. Ninety- 
two persons were registered for credits, 
plus staff of both organizations, and many 
special speakers and consultants. 

Walter A. LeBaron, Chief of the Bureau 
of Elementary School Supervision, served 
as the Department representative and con- 
sultant to the workshop. 
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TV Hookup Links Cortland Schools 


HE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT IN- 
p peerenee classroom instruction over 
a closed-circuit television hookup linking 
three school systems in the Cortland area 
on Tuesday, September 2. 

Dr. Ewald B. Nyquist, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Education, attended the opening 
ceremonies to dedicate the new experimen- 
tal telecast system which links five elemen- 
tary schools and the high school in Cort- 
land, and central high schools in Truxton 
and Virgil. 

Dr. Nyquist congratulated the Boards 
of Cortland, Virgil 
Cortland 


of Education and 


Truxton, as well as Superin- 
tendent of Schools Franklyn S. Barry and 
the teachers who have volunteered to work 
for their 


leadership and cooperation in this educa- 


in and with the new medium. 


tional television venture. 


TRUXTON 
CENTRAL _ 
SCHOOL ; 
ey POMEROY 
SCHOOL . 





SCHOOL 







New educational television venture 
joins eight schools in experiment 


to improve instructional quality 





DR. EWALD B. NYQUIST addresses group 
at dedication of Cortland TV experiment. 


VIRGIL 
CEN TRAL 
SCHOOL 
RANDALL = | 
SCHOOL 


Cable Route 


closed circuit 


EDUCATIONAL 
epee TELEVISION 
— 3 in Cortland County 


at 


ARTIST’S conception of how schools are connected in Cortland educational TV experiment 
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In commenting on the inauguration of 
this new television experiment, he said: 


To pioneer, to experiment, to try 
something new in short, to be a 
creator and not simply a curator, has 
always required inspiration, courage, 
individual leadership, the support of a 
larger group or community, adequate 
resources, and sometimes an expedient 
situation or motive. All these things 
have found a happy combination here in 
the Cortland region. 


We must seek to maintain and to in- 
crease the quality of education by what- 
ever means we can devise. This obliga- 
tion is always with us, but even more 
compelling now. And our task is the 
more difficult because we have an ex- 
panding school population to instruct in 
the face of a teaching shortage. This is 
the expedient situation at the beginning 
of Year 2 of the Space Age, an age which 
has inspired the motto, now adopted by 
our Air Force: “If it works. it’s obso- 
lete.” 


The closed-circuit television system 
and program now to be initiated in the 
Cortland, Virgil and Truxton schools 
have been devised to approximate a 
normal classroom situation spread over 
a wide geographical area. Thus the ex- 
periment has been intended, not so much 
to demonstrate the effectiveness of tele- 
vision (although the uniqueness of the 
technical arrangements will make that a 
purpose also) but rather to suggest sev- 
eral other ways in which educational 
television can be useful in accomplish- 
ing our instructional task. 

Following Dr. Nyquist’s formal opening 
address two demonstration lessons of 15 
minutes duration each were telecast to three 
groups of teachers. High school teachers 
of Cortland met at the high school and 
the city’s grade school instructors at the 


Randall School. Teachers from Homer. 
Virgil, Truxton, Cincinnatus, Marathon 
and McGraw met at the Pomeroy Street 


(Continued on page 79) 





SPELLING lesson discussed by Marion Sortore, campus school teacher, State University 
Teachers College at Brockport, and Lee Polk, of the Regents Educational Television Project 
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Department Specialists Aid TV Teachers 


Supervisors join forces with program instructors 


to insure success of telecasts for Regents 


Educational Television Project 





DEPUTY COMMISSIONER Ewald B. Nyquist visits WPIX studio in New York to talk 
with James F. Macandrew, director, and Lee Polk and Edward King, producer-directors. 


oo SUBJECT SPECIALISTS AND 
supervisors are working closely with 
the television teachers who began present- 
ing instructional programs over station 
WPIX, channel 11, in September. It is 
expected that the supervisors will follow 
closely the lessons taught on television so 
that each teacher will have the advantage 
of Department supported cooperation. 
Named by Dr. Warren W. Knox, Assist- 
ant Commissioner for Instructional Serv- 
ices (General Education), to participate in 
this work are Victor A. Taber, associate in 
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examinations and testing; Gordon Van 
Hooft, Chief, Bureau of Secondary Cur- 
riculum Development; Howard O. Yates, 
associate in elementary curriculum de- 
velopment; Joseph G. Saetveit, supervisor 
of music education; Roy E. Mosher, super- 
visor of foreign languages education; 
Vincent J. 
education; Richard G. Decker, associate in 


Popolizio, supervisor of art 


English education; Laura M. Shufelt, as- 
sociate in secondary curriculum develop- 
ment; Carl J. Freudenreich, supervisor of 
English education; Frank S. Hawthorne, 
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supervisor of mathematics education, and 
Robert H. Johnstone, associate in elemen- 


tary curriculum development. 


Teachers Named after Auditions 


Last spring the Department sought 
through viewing area administrators the 
names of teachers who have been success- 
ful in their subject matter fields and who 
were willing to try their hands at televi- 
sion teaching. Auditions were given for 
all teachers on the list. A television teacher 


and an alternate were selected for each 
course, 

School administrators and boards of 
education have cooperated with the De- 
partment in making these teachers avail- 
able for television assignments. Generally 
speaking, administrators plan to release 
television teachers from half of their teach- 
ing responsibilities. 

The instructors named by Commissioner 
Allen and the subject matter they are 
teaching include: 


Vera Villegas, 


languages in the Hicksville public schools, 


supervisor of foreign 
Spanish for grades 1-6; Dorothy Geddes 
of the Hunter College High School faculty, 
New York City, mathematics for grade 9; 
Henry Greenfield, New York City, science 
for grades 7, 8 and 9; Barbara Yanowski, 
New York City, science for kindergarten 
through grade 2; Mrs. Esther Vogel, New 
York City, science for grades 3 and 4; 
Harriet Nelson, New York City, science 
for grades 5 and 6; George Doolittle, 
Sewanhaka High School in Floral Park, 
English 12, literature and drama, for grade 
12; Arthur Hutching, Armonk Junior High 
School, arts and crafts for grades 7 and 8; 
Imogene Sparks, Baldwin public schools, 
and Mary Ellen Sulek, New York City, pre- 
school education; Richard Berg, supervisor 
of music for the Yonkers public schools, 
music for grades 1-6; John O’Connor, 
principal of the Coolidge School in Bald- 
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teacher 


EDWARD KING consults with TY 
Harry Ruderman about mathematics course. 


win, citizenship education for grade 6; 
Dr. Siegfried Meyers, New York City, 
physics for grade 11; Edward Schwei- 
kardt, Nyack Senior High School, citizen- 
ship education for grade 12. 

In addition, Harry Ruderman, of the 
Hunter College High School faculty in 
New York City, is in charge of the inserv- 
ice training program for teachers of mathe- 
matics, Worthington 
Sewanhaka is producer of the program 
“Youth Speaks.” 


and Gregory of 


To Provide Lesson Guides 

To assist these local teachers to make 
the broadcast classroom instruction effec- 
tive the State Education Department is 
requiring each teacher presenting subject 
material over the television facilities to 
prepare a day by day lesson guide outlin- 
ing the material to be covered and to give 
the actual classroom teacher instructions 
on both prebroadcast and postbroadcast 
subject matter development. Other 


will be provided to enhance the actual in- 


aids 


structional value. 
Inschool programs will not be broadcast 
on legal holidays and during the Regents 
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examination period. The Department is 
working on plans for substitute programs 
during these periods. 

Dr. Allen has pointed out that use of the 
State-provided television instruction is not 
mandatory or required of any school dis- 
trict within the viewing area but reports 
from superintendents within the area indi- 
cate that substantial use will be made of 
the first year’s broadcasts which can be 
received by more than 60 percent of all 
elementary and secondary public school 


students in the entire State. 


Another Producer-Director Named 
Charles Christenson has been appointed 
as a producer-director for the Regents 


Educational Television Project. 


From 1948 to 1958 Mr. Christenson was 
a television producer-director with NBC- 
TV and handled thousands of network pro- 
grams, primarily in the news and special 
events fields including Wide Wide World, 
Meet the American Forum of the 
Air, Youth Wants To Know, Cavalcade of 
Prior 


Press, 


Sports and Camel News Caravan. 
to joining NBC he had been a producer-di- 
rector for WBAL-TV in Baltimore, Md. 
On the Mr. 
Christenson joins Lee Polk and Edward 


educational programs 


King as producer-directors of the instruc- 


tional programs. James F. Macandrew, 


formerly in charge of radio-television 
activities for the New York City Board of 


Education, is director of the project. 





DEPARTMENT SUPERVISORS meet with officials of the Regents Educational Television 


Project. 


secondary curriculum development; Carl J. Freudenreich, English; 


Standing are Frank S. Hawthorne, mathematics; 


Shufelt, associate in 
Richard G. Decker, 


Laura M. 


English; Gordon E. Van Hooft, Chief of the Bureau of Secondary Curriculum Development: 


Joseph G. Saetveit, music; Roy E. Mosher, foreign languages; 


Macandrew, TV 


examinations and testing; James F. 


Victor A. Tabor, associate in 


Project director; Howard OQ. Yates, 


associate in elementary curriculum development, and Dr. Warren W. Knox, Assistant Com- 


missioner for Instructional Services (General Education). 
and Lee Polk, producer-directors of the T\ 
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In foreground are Edward King 


Project. 
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In this message to school administrators 


Commissioner Allen pledges best efforts 


of the Education Department 


To Promote Excellence in Education 


NHE NECESSITY FOR MEETING EVER- 
growing needs for additional teach- 
ers. classrooms and funds and at the same 
time giving greater emphasis to the ex- 
cellence in education that is essential in 
these times places a heavy responsibility 
upon school administrators, Commissioner 
Allen said in a message to superintendents 
of schools and supervising principals at 
the opening of the school year. The Com- 
missioner pledged the best efforts of the 
Education Department in helping the ad- 
ministrators “to make this a year of great 
advancement in the educational life of 
our State.” His message follows in part: 
The past year has brought new in- 
terest in and concern for the quality 
of our education system. On the part 
of not only leaders in government and 
educators but of citizens everywhere, 
there is growing recognition that a 
sound system of education is the true 
arsenal of democracy and our chief 
hope for achieving success in building 

a better world. 

The results of this new concern for 
education can be seen on every front. 
Appropriations for the support of 
schools have been increased at all 
levels of government — local, State 
and Federal. Under the leadership 
of the Regents and with the help of 
additional personnel and funds, we in 
the State Education Department are 
devoting our energies to the making 
of plans, the preparation of materials 
and the promotion of activities which 
will help you make your schools better 
and more effective. School board 
members, administrators and teachers 
everywhere are focusing their atten- 
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tion with increased sharpness upon 
the curriculum and its content in rela- 
tion to the critical demand of our 
times. More and more people are 
realizing that the prime function of 
the school is intellectual and that this 
function must be given greater em- 
phasis. The pursuit of excellence has 
become the slogan of the day. 

But these encouraging develop- 
ments are not enough. The success 
of these initial efforts leaves no room 
for complacency. Indeed there must 
be an unremitting and continuing 
drive to strengthen American educa- 
tion from the kindergarten through 
the graduate school. The faster pace 
of progress achieved during the past 
year is still not fast enough. The 
times call for a degree of commitment 
to education which as a people and as 
individuals we have not as yet been 
willing to give. This is our greatest 
challenge for the future. 


Enrollment Increases 

This September, 2,640,000 pupils 
are expected to enroll in the public 
schools of our State. This is an in- 
crease of nearly 105,000 pupils over 
last year’s enrollment. Such increases, 
year after year, are no longer sur- 
prising. We have come to expect 
them and to take them in stride, 
although the task of trying to meet 
the resulting needs for additional 
teachers, classrooms and funds be- 
comes ever more difficult. 

The necessity for meeting these 
ever-growing needs and at the same 
time pursuing the excellence which 
is essential, makes this a time of heavy 
stress on everyone working in educa- 
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tion. Yours is an especially heavy re- 
sponsibility. As the educational lead- 
ers of your communities, it is up to 
you to inspire that high degree of 
commitment on the part of your teach- 
ers and citizens which is imperative if 
our schools are to be equal to their 


task. 


As you assume this responsibility 
and begin another year of dedicated 
service, | and my colleagues in the 
Education Department wish you well 
and pledge you our best efforts in 
helping you to make this a year of 
great advancement in the educational 
life of our State. 





Statistics Show State Education Picture 


Fact Sheet reveals data on enrollments, 


| ve ATION IN NEW YORK STATE IS GET- 
ting to be bigger business every day, 
if the pace at which all areas of educational 


Not 


only are there 132,000 more pupils in the 


concern are growing is any measure. 


public and nonpublic elementary and sec- 
ondary schools this fall than there were 
one year ago, but secondary school students 
are increasing at a faster rate than are 
those in elementary schools. Between the 
fall of 1954 and the fall of 1958 there was 
a 23 percent gain in secondary pupils and 
only a 14 percent gain in elementary pupils. 

While the number of school districts has 
decreased by more than 800 in the past 
five years, thus eliminating the smaller, 
number of students 


inefficient units. the 


whose education is curtailed by double 
sessions is also expected to decrease in 
1958-59. 

During the past school year, to meet the 
increasing pupil enrollment and decrease 
class size, the public schools in New York 
State added 7,000 classroom teachers and, 
even in the face of rising enrollments, the 
pupil staff ratio has been reduced over the 
1954-55 to 


21.7 pupils per staff member in 1958-59. 


past five years from 23.3 in 


There are this year 24 more colleges and 
universities with 66.000 more enrolled stu- 
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school district reorganization 


and problems of finance 
dents in New York State than there were 
five years ago. 

To pay for the general expansion of pub- 
lic educational facilities and meet the cost 
of inflation, it has been necessary to in- 
crease the average property tax rate 50 per- 
cent over the past five years and yet the 
total per pupil expenditure has risen 35 
percent in the same period. This would 
suggest that only 15 percent of the in- 
creased education budget can be attributed 
to rising enrollments. The rest reflects the 
effects of inflation and program change. 

These and many other current statistics 
are revealed by Fact Sheet No. 1, 
has recently been released by the Bureau 
of Statistical Services of the State Educa- 


which 


tion Department. 

Fact Sheet No. 1 telescopes and projects 
a broad picture of a wide series of statis- 
As- 


sembled in it are answers to what seem to 


tics on education in New York State. 


be the statistical questions most frequently 
asked of the Department staff. 
tive data presented for the five years, 
1954-55 to 1958-59, should help to give a 


Compara- 


clear picture of where education seems to 

be going. 
Since this Fact Sheet is intended as a 

broad look at education in general, the 
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statistics are not presented with district 
breakdowns. In some cases the data for 
the large or rapidly growing metropolitan 
areas (counties of Nassau, Suffolk, West- 


of New 


York) is presented separately, since these 


chester and Erie and the City 


areas contain large concentrations of the 
population and seem to cause the greatest 
amount of concern. 

Five of the 20 separate tables in this 
report deal with various pupil measures 
such as enrollment in both public and non- 
public schools as well as average daily 
attendance. 

A count of the staff of the public schools 
and their average salaries is presented in 
two other tables. 

There are seven tables that deal with the 
financing of education in New York State, 
not only at the elementary and secondary 
level, but at the collegiate level as well. 
These describe the amounts received from 
the various fiscal sources and the distribu- 


tion of expenditures both at a local and 
State level. 

Community-centered programs such as 
adult education and libraries are described 
in several tables. 

The scope of the higher education pro- 
erams offered in New York State is de- 
scribed by the number of pupils, staff, de- 
grees and institutions. This picture is fur- 
ther enlarged when it is viewed along with 
statistics presented on scholarships. 

Several other tables deal with the criti- 
cal subjects of school building and district 
This 


presents the first published inventory of 


organization. report, incidentally, 
classroom space in New York State. 

Many times publications of this sort are 
not available until several years after they 
have any but historical value. It is hoped 
that by making these statistics available in 
the year they are made, they will be of the 


most help to the people who make them. 





Cover Picture Wins 


This month’s cover picture, “ Flutes,” 
was among the four grand award winners, 
grade 12, in the 1958 Kodak High School 
Photo Contest. 


entered 


rhe winning photograph, 
the 
activities,” was the work of Ronnie Costa, 
\. B. Davis High School, Mount Vernon. 
Grand award prize was $300. 

Sponsored by the Eastman Kodak Co., 
the contest is approved by the Contests and 
Activities Committee of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals. 


under classification “* school 


Besides vying for cash awards and cer- 
tificates, the students aiming for 
position in the Kodak High School Photo 
Contest traveling salon which is presently 


were 


on tour. 
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Grand Prize 


Officials of the contest, now going into 
its 14th year, feel that improvement in 
quality and originality of entries over the 
last 


crease in the number of prizes. In 


warranted an in- 
1959 


several years has 
there will be 328 as against 128 in previous 
years. 

The contest annually runs from January 
1 to March 31 
grades 9 through 12. 


been taken since the previous April 1 are 


, and is open to students in 


Pictures that have 


eligible. 


Further details and contest aids are 
available from Kodak High School 
Photo Contest Office, 343 State Street, 


Rochester 4. 
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State To Celebrate “Year of History” 


Mitton W. HAMILTON 
Senior Historian 


ym THROUGHOUT THE STATE ARE 
urged to take advantage of the “ Year 
of History 
1959 by Governor Harriman by planning 


celebration announced for 
trips for students to historic places and 
giving increased attention to the teaching 
of New York State history. A highlight 
will be the Hudson-Champlain celebration 
which will help to mark this 350th anni- 
versary of the beginnings of New York. 


Hudson-Champlain Anniversary 

In the year 1609 Henry Hudson explored 
the river which bears his name, sailing 
the Half Moon as far as Albany for the 
Dutch West little 
earlier that year Samuel de Champlain, 


India Company. A 
who was bearing the standard, the fleurs de 
lis, of the kingdom of France, entered the 
St. Lawrence River and came down the 
Richelieu to the great lake which perpetu- 
ates his name. Both men were aware that 


they had discovered a_ rich country, 


marveled at the beautiful scenery and 
sought to make friends with the Indians. 
They recorded their experiences and laid 
claim to the land for their 
But they little knew how far- 


reaching were to be the results of their 


respective 


nations. 


voyages. 

From the claim of Hudson there came 
the settlers of the Dutch West India Com- 
pany, the patroon system and a develop- 


ment which left a permanent Dutch im- 
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Schools can play role in ceremonies 


commemorating origins and early 


history of New York 


print upon the Hudson Valley. To this 
Dutch Dutch 


Dutch customs can be recognized in 


and 
this 


day names, families 
area, 

The voyage of Champlain had less im- 
mediate effect in settling the area of the 
northern lake, but he preceded other ex- 
plorers of New France whose work, and 
that of the habitants and coureurs de bois 


of North 


culture. 


who followed, made a_ part 


America permanently French in 
And as time went on the northern part of 
New York State has taken on many aspects 


of French settlement. 


Other Celebrations 

Not only Hudson and Champlain, but 
other explorers and settlers of the State 
will be celebrated in this “ Year of His- 
1524 


sailed into New York Harbor on a voyage 


tory.” Giovanni da Verrazano in 
of exploration for the Kingdom of France. 
Although he preceded Hudson and Cham- 
plain by many years, no claim for France 
was based on his voyage. 

While the Dutch New 
Amsterdam, Fort Orange and other points 
River,” 


trated the northern and central parts of 


were settling 


on “ Hudson’s Champlain pene- 
the State and in 1615 fought a battle in 


the country of the Onondaga Indians. 
Later French missionaries worked among 
the Iroquois, making converts and estab- 
lishing posts for future trade. Although 
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English rule succeeded the Dutch in 1664, 
New York was already a melting pot of 


many peoples. 


in International Celebration 

It is to remind ourselves of these many 
contributions to the stream of American 
history that the “ Year of History” will 
be devoted. Because of our origins, we 
New Yorkers have a kinship with the 
French and Dutch of today, and we shall 
remind them of this international aspect 
of our celebration, inviting their participa- 
tion. The people of other nations who 
have since come to these shores to live and 
to make their own contributions, can par- 
ticipate likewise. For all had a common 
interest in the New World. as a place where 
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the poor, the persecuted and the exiles of 
other lands could find a home. 

Thus, this will be a statewide anniver- 
sary. but one in which each community, 
reviewing its diverse origins and remem- 
bering the great events of the past, can 


play its part. 


The Role of the Schools 

It is for the schools to direct particular 
attention to our early history and to the 
origins of our State. This does not imply 
that we shall in any way neglect the pres- 
ent, nor the pressing problems of our own 
day. It means rather that we shall strike 
our roots deeper and more firmly into the 
soil of our historic past, from which we 


derive our true national character. 


<24e< 


REPLICA of the Half 
Moon built in 1909 at the 
Royal Ship Yard at Am- 
sterdam and presented by 
the people of Holland to 
the Hudson-Fulton 
Commission for 
York State com- 
300th 


anniversary of the discov- 


Cele- 
bration 
the New 


memoration of the 


ery of the Hudson River 
by Henry Hudson in 1609 


2e<d 
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Novel workshop on aviation 
presents up-to-date facts 


on scientific progress as 





Educators Are Airborne 


T° HELP TEACHERS KEEP UP-TO-DATE 
with societal and scientific develop- 
ments, colleges and universities are offer- 
ing a variety of programs, often as two- or 
three-week summer workshops. Frequent 
titles for these workshops are Aviation 
Education, Economic Education, Conserva- 
tion, Leadership Skills, Community Re- 
sources, Science Education and Far East- 
ern History and Culture. 

The workshop organization of four to 
five hours each day provides sufficient 


FREDERICK B. TUTTLE 
Associate Dean, State University 
Teachers College at Plattsburgh 


flexibility for joint discussion and study on 
common problems, guest speakers and field 
trips. 

The programs generate considerable en- 
thusiasm among participants for learning 
more about the subject and for applying 
their new-found learning in their 
Follow up of the 


shows surprising carryover of the work- 


own 
classrooms. students 
shop experience to the classroom and 
school. sometimes even to the initiation of 


districtwide curriculum projects. 





READY FOR FLIGHT: Workshop members are about to board Trans-Canada Northstar 
to return to Montreal and Plattsburgh after a busy day touring the facilities at Idlewild. 
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Dealing as they do with contemporary 
workshops 


societal developments, these 
often generate lay support from individ- 
uals, Armed 


Forces, governmental agencies and indus- 


service clubs, foundations, 


tries. These nonschool groups provide 
materials of instruction, guest speakers, 
consultants, field trip opportunities and 
financial support. Frequently their repre- 
sentatives work closely with the college 
staff in organizing the workshop; needless 
to say, this joint effort is a source of un- 
expected concomitant values to the par- 


ticipants. 


{viation Workshop 

The Fifth Annual Aviation Education 
Workshop at State University Teachers 
College at Plattsburgh is generally con- 
sidered to be one of the best of the 30 to 
35 similar workshops held in the Nation 
during the past summer. 

Designed primarily for the elementary 
teacher who wants to keep up with his stu- 
dents on the rapid developments in avia- 
tion, this workshop also appeals to sec- 
ondary teachers, trade school and indus- 
trial arts teachers, and school administra- 
Each year this two- 
to 50 


tors and supervisors. 


week program draws from 45 
students. 

Directing the workshop this summer was 
J. V. Bernardo, staff assistant to the Ad- 
of Civil Mr. 


Bernardo, a former high school science and 


ministrator Aeronautics. 
mathematics teacher and administrator, is 
known as the dean of the aviation work- 
shop movement, having established the 
present workshop pattern and conducted 
more aviation workshops than anyone in 
the Nation. 
Eugenie G. Nadelman, principal, Public 
School 123, Queens, and cochairman of the 
Educators’ Aviation Committee of the New 
York City schools. 


The workshop touched on such subjects 


Associated with him was 


as theory of flight, weather, navigation, 
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airways, airports, safety, air transport, 
aviation industry, research and develop- 
ment including rockets, jets and space 
flight, jobs in aviation, geographic con- 
cepts and national defense. It emphasized 
the pedagogic ways and means by which 
the teacher might apply his new-found 
knowledge. 

Speakers and consultants included a re- 
markable assemblage, among whom were 
several of national and international fame. 
Lecturing on problems of airway traffic in 
a jet age was James T. Pyle, Administrator 
of Civil 


was Claude Friday, director, New York 


Aeronautics; on State problems 


State Bureau of Aviation. Contributing in 
the field of research and development were 
Dr. Everett T. 
president for advanced planning, Bell Air- 


Welmers. assistant to the 


craft Corporation, and director of the 
Laurence D. Bell and 
Kurt Stehling, director of propulsion, Van- 


Research Center; 
guard Project. 

Other speakers included Gilbert Bates, 
director of research, Air Transport As- 
W. T. Raymond, 
assistant vice president, Eastern Air Lines; 
Dr. A. M. Griffin of the New York Trap 
Rock Co., and Ben Lee, editor of Planes. 
From the Armed Forces were Col. Jack 
Caulfield, USAF, and Dr. Joseph E. Barber, 
USN. 
unit was Harry C. Copeland of the New 
York State Exchange Clubs and the Civil 
Air Patrol. 

With each speaker presenting his sub- 


sociation of America: 


Assisting with the model building 


ject in language that a primary grade 
teacher could follow and with the expert- 
ness to answer questions as advanced as 
anyone might care to raise, the discussions 
following the presentations were thrilling 
experiences. They provided a rare oppor- 
tunity to quiz men who were in the very 
process of making history. 

Other exciting features were three field 
trips. The group visited the Plattsburgh 
Air Force Base, a giant operational base of 
the Strategic Air Command, and were 
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LEARNING ABOUT RADAR: Interested workshoppers gather information at one of the 
CAA long-range radar scopes in the Air Route Traffic Control Center at Idlewild Airport. 


briefed on the missions of the USAF and 
SAC. 
vided by Naval Aviation from Plattsburgh 
to the Naval Air Station at Quonset, R. L., 
where the students had a chance to learn 


Another field trip was a flight pro- 


about this great base and training center. 
Then there was the trip from Montreal to 
Idlewild as guests of Trans-Canada Air- 
lines. In New York teachers followed a 
program provided by the CAA, the Port 
National 
Air Transport Coordinating Committee. 


Authority, the airlines and the 


They visited the air traffic control center 
and were shown about the great Interna- 
tional Arrivals Building; they learned 
about operations of customs, health and 
airline service and 
Authority 


They also had a 


about 
maintenance, Port 

CAA functions. 
period devoted to agencies serving aviation 


immigration, 
operations 
and 


education, such as the airlines, Civil Air 
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Patrol and National Aviation Education 
Council. 

The Plattsburgh Workshop in Aviation 
Education provided a most effective learn- 
ing experience. But as those know who con- 
duct workshops that have been designed, as 
was Plattsburgh’s to introduce teachers to 
an understanding of the contemporary, 
there are many such workshops that are as 
impressive in program and as effective in 
results. 

This type workshop was not introduced 
to teacher education with any particular 
fanfare. Its adoption was somewhat halting, 
as both academic and professional faculties 
looked on it with suspicion. Today, these 
workshops are becoming recognized as 
very effective vehicles of teacher education. 
In the broader social sense, they are re- 
garded as most important instruments for 


reducing the educational lag. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS 





Students Display Industrial Arts Skills 


ARTHUR J. DuDLEY 
Associate in Industrial Arts Education 


HAT ARE OUR YOUNGSTERS LEARNING 
W: school? The public wants to 
know. 

One phase of education was ably demon- 
strated at the 1958 New York State Fair 
at Syracuse. This was the industrial arts 
work which was presented by a number of 
pupils under the guidance of industrial arts 
teachers from various sections of the 
State. 
cross section of the State in that they came 


The demonstrators represented a 


Visitors to State Fair view 
demonstration of activities 


typical of shop class 


from the Adirondacks, the Southern Tier, 
the Mohawk Valley, Western New York 
and the metropolitan centers. 

The public visiting the fair had an op- 
portunity to observe the quality of work 
being done in the public schools in indus- 
trial arts education as they watched the 
youngsters skillfully and efficiently demon- 
strate various activities. It was evident 
that the pupils were both interested and 


informed in their subject as they went 





INDUSTRIAL ARTS students demonstrate skill in linoleum block cutting and printing. 
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about the business of displaying the under- 
standings, attitudes and skills that they had 
learned in their shop classrooms in their 
respective schools. 

The spectators could see that the pupils 
presenting the demonstrations had de- 
veloped cooperative work attitudes as they 
This 


pupil development was highlighted by sev- 


participated in their shop activities. 


eral demonstrations of mass production 
techniques requiring the coordinated effort 
of all the pupils involved. A typical ex- 
ample was the fabrication of a clothes 
dryer by 14 junior high school pupils in 
woodworking. 

The development of understanding of 
basic principles and techniques of planning 
was evidenced by the organization of the 
The planning and de- 


group activities. 


velopment of jigs and fixtures, the 
sequence of operations and the skillful 
performance with tools and materials were 
demonstrated by another group which used 
and wire to produce a 
Over 400 of these 


devices were produced in approximately 


stainless steel 


cheesecutter. useful 


MS Gitat Coren am y] 


Ss) EY os 


ex! 





five hours by a group of senior high school 
pupils and distributed as souvenirs. 

The variety of materials and subject 
areas demonstrated indicated the breadth 
of the offering in industrial arts available 
in our schools today. The casting and 
glazing of mosaic tile was an activity 
which captured the interest of spectators. 
After the mosaic tiles were produced, they 
were used in various designs for small 
tabletops. The production of fishing lures 
by another group capitalized on an in- 
herent interest of junior high school pupils. 

These demonstrations are typical of the 
work done at the State Fair exhibit to in- 
form the people about the values inherent 
The 


ease and poise with which the children 


in a sound industrial arts program. 


answered the inquiries of the public spoke 
well for the individual development of the 
boys and girls. In general, comments of 
spectators indicated that they had seen evi- 
dence that our youngsters definitely are 
receiving quality education and are learn- 
ing many valuable attitudes and skills. 
Nine days of operation of the industrial 


DOROTHY MACDONALD, industrial arts teacher at Elbridge Central School, looks over 
work of students displaying industrial arts skills at the New York State Fair in Syracuse. 
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arts exhibit booth with new people coming 
in each day were arranged by Anthony 
Borgognoni, chairman, Exhibit Committee 
of the Central New York Industrial Arts 
leachers Club. He is an industrial arts 
teacher at Solvay High School. The suc- 
cessful operation of the industrial arts ex- 
hibit booth was due to the participants 
who came from the following schools: 

Auburn Public Schools 

Baldwinsville High School 

Benjamin Franklin High School, Rochester 

Canton Central School 

Chester Central School 

Clifton-Fine Central School, Star Lake 

Elbridge Central School 

Goshen Central School 

Herkimer Central School 


Irondequoit High School, Rochester 

Little Falls Central School 

Liverpool Central School 

Lowville Central School 

Marion Central School 

Massena Central School 

Mohawk Central School 

Monroe-Woodbury Central School, Central 
Valley 

North Syracuse Central School 

Pottersville Central School 

Richfield Springs Central School 

Sauquoit Valley Central School 

Solvay Central School 

Stillwater Central School 

Victor Central School 

Weedsport Central School 

West Genesee Central School, Camillus 

West Winfield Central School 

Windsor Central School 





Dr. Fales Honored for Leadership 


R. ROY G. FALES, CHIEF OF THE BUREAU 
D of Industrial Arts Education in the 
State Education Department, was recently 
honored by the American Vocational As- 
sociation for the outstanding professional 
leadership he has provided the industrial 
arts field. 

Dr. Fales was presented with a citation 
and a gift in recognition of his 43 years’ 
work in industrial arts and vocational edu- 
cation in the States of New York and 
Washington. He is the first resident of 
New York to receive such an honor from 
this organization. 

The citation from the Officers of the Ship 
of the American Vocational Association, 
presented at their annual convention held 
this year in Buffalo, read: 

To Dr. Roy G. Fales, Distinguished son 
of New York—for your forty-three years 
of service to Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education (four years in the State of Wash- 
ington and thirty-nine years in your native 
State of New York) as a teacher, as a teacher- 
trainer, as a supervisor, and now as Chief, 
Bureau of Industrial Arts, State Education 
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Department, New York. Your outstanding 
professional leadership has through these 
years had tremendous influence on, and has 
brought wide recognition to, industrial arts 
education within your State and throughout 
America. 

You have brought distinction and honor 
to your profession through: your deep 
understanding of the educational needs of 
youth and of adults, and your never tiring 
effort to meet these needs . . . your unselfish 
service to many professional organizations, 
and especially to the American Vocational 
Association which you have served devotedly 
as chairman of the Industrial Arts Policy and 
Planning Committee 1946-49 and as vice 
president for industrial arts 1950-53 
your leadership in promoting, expanding and 
improving quality of instruction through 
your many writings in professional magazines 
throughout these years, sharing your beliefs 
and convictions and helping to set new 
horizons for the field . . . your effective con- 
tribution to the literature of the field in the 
writing of “50 Years of Progress in Industrial 
Arts Education” for the fiftieth anniversary 
publication of the American Vocational As- 
sociation ... your leadership, encouragement, 
and editorial assistance in organizing the 


(Concluded on page 99) 
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ADULT EDUCATION 





State Fair Exhibit Attracts Visitors 
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Demonstrators from 24 school 
districts provide picture 


of current programs 


yy 


ad 


DEMONSTRATORS at the State Fair display skills acquired in the adult education program. 


Rosert A. BisHop 
Assistant in Adult Education 


OR THE FOURTH SUCCESSIVE YEAR THE 

Bureau of Adult Education presented 
a comprehensive exhibit of public school 
adult education in New York State at the 
State Fair in Syracuse from August 29 
through September 6. This 113th fair drew 
497,000 people, just a few thousand short 
of the alltime record of 502,000. 

Three hundred twenty-five demonstra- 
tors from adult education programs in 24 
school districts combined with the Bureau’s 
own display to provide a current picture of 
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In addition, 10,000 at- 
tractive brochures that gave an overview 


adult education. 


of adult education in New York State were 
passed out by Bureau members. 

This year the attempt was made to in- 
volve the smaller school districts in demon- 
strations. As a result there were demon- 
strators from such communities as Fabius, 
Red Creek, South New Berlin, Berne-Knox, 
Holland _ Patent, 
Lafayette, Minoa, Skaneateles and James- 
ville-DeWitt. 


Onondaga Central, 
Larger school districts were 
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also represented with activities from Syra- 
cuse, Rome, Solvay, North Syracuse, 
Herkimer, Liverpool and _ Fayetteville- 
Manlius. The group traveling the greatest 
distance was from North Tonawanda. 

Four booths were used to present the ex- 
hibit. In three of the booths demonstra- 
tions were given of homemaking skills and 
the arts and crafts. Finished objects were 
also displayed in these booths. The demon- 
strations included such activities as paint- 
ing, jewelry making, ceramics, mosaics, 
rug-hooking, braiding, millinery, candle- 
making, slipcover making, sewing, furni- 
ture refinishing, chair caning and rushing 
and china painting. 

The Bureau display effectively presented 
a comprehensive picture of adult education 
and how it serves the individual and the 
community. The theme of the exhibit was 
“Public School Adult Education Is a 
Service to You and Your Community - 


Use It . . . to become an American citizen, 


to study elementary subjects, to continue 
academic education, to enrich the later 
years, to study public affairs and to become 
better citizens.” 

In keeping with the fair theme, “ The 
Years Ahead —a Salute to Our Senior 
Citizens,” the exhibit featured activities of 
the aging. Each day a different group of 
senior citizens from local adult education 
programs demonstrated. The programs 
involved were from Syracuse, Herkimer, 
North Syracuse, Liverpool, Ithaca, Batavia, 
Cortland, Albany, Dryden and _ Utica. 
Demonstrations by the senior citizens 
ranged all the way from making cancer 
dressings to Swedish weaving. Continually 
the oldsters attracted great numbers of in- 
terested visitors. 

Adult education takes place anywhere, 
anytime, and the fair was certainly no ex- 
ception. Fair-goers did more than just 
look; they increased their understanding 
about adult education as a service of the 


public schools. 





Exhibit Salutes Senior Citizens 


HENRIETTA F. Rape 
Assistant in Education for the Aged 


ECREATION FOR THE ELDERLY WAS Ex- 

hibited at the State Fair by the Edu- 
cation Department as a part of “Senior 
City ” which, in turn, was featured as a 
model community and its services for older 
men and women. “Senior City” served 
as the focal point for the theme of the 
fair —“ The Years Ahead — A Salute to 
Our Senior Citizens.” 
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“Senior City ” features community 


services for older men and women 


The exhibit took the shape of demon- 
strations of handicrafts by 65 older men 
and women as typical activities in recrea- 
tional programs, an attractive sign giving 
the facts about State-aided recreation for 
the elderly and six wall-size colored 
photographs showing different phases of 
activities in municipally operated recrea- 
tion programs for older people. A repre- 
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AT “SENIOR CITY”: This display of photographs and handicraft samples at the State 


Fair shows typical activities in municipally operated recreation programs for the elderly. 


sentative of the State Recreation Council 
for the Elderly was on hand for consulta- 
tion. 

“Senior City,” with its depiction of the 
many services available to communities by 
the State in the interest of older men and 
women, drew visitors from all parts of the 


State and the country. Each day outstand- 


ing visitors made a tour of “ Senior City ” 
accompanied by a representative of the 
Governor’s office. Governor and Mrs. Har- 
riman visited the exhibit, shook hands with 
the elderly men and women who were 
demonstrating and commented on the im- 
portance of such programs. Each day the 
exhibit was visited by the Honorary Mayor 
for the Day of “ Senior City ” who, in each 
case was a senior citizen, appointed by the 
mayor of his respective city. 

Copies of the Department bulletin, 
Recreation for the Elderly, were distributed 
in large numbers. This bulletin describes 
the need for and the value of recreation for 
older men and women, the responsibility 
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of municipal government for providing 
such service and State aid which is avail- 
able to cities and towns on a matching 


basis. 





New Book for Foreign Born 


Angelica W. Cass, associate in Ameri- 
canization and adult elementary education, 
is editor-consultant of a new publication in 
adult education, We Americans, by Dora 
F. Pantell. Published by the Oxford Book 
Company, the book is intended for use in 
adult classes of foreign-born adults, natu- 
ralized citizens and those native-born who 
wish to know more about the history, gov- 
ernment, traditions and folklore of the Na- 
tion. It offers the newcomer a concept of 
the American Government and of demo- 
cratic ideals, supplies information on how 
to become a citizen and gives information 
on the rights and duties of an American 


citizen. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 





Making Use of Curriculum Materials 


Gorpon E. Van Hoort 
Chief, Bureau of Secondary 
Curriculum Development 


”))NE OF THE MAJOR FUNCTIONS OF THE 
Q Bureau of Secondary Curriculum De- 
velopment is the preparation of curriculum 
materials of various kinds. The coopera- 
used are described in the 
This 


folder explains the role of advisory com- 


tive processes 


publication At Work on Curriculum. 


mittees, planning committees, consultants, 
Department specialists and members of 
the Bureau staff in curriculum develop- 
ment. It also emphasizes the experimenta- 
tion phase in which tentative materials are 
tried out As the final 
step of the process the new curriculum 


in local schools. 


publication is printed and distributed to all 
schools. 

Are these 
effectively by classroom teachers to im- 


curriculum materials used 
prove the quality of their instructional pro- 
gram? Very often they are not used effec- 
tively because of the lack of a planned 
program of implementation. It is not suf- 
ficient merely to distribute copies to the 
teachers involved. There should be a care- 
fully that 
adapted to the type of publication. 


can be 
Per- 


haps it would be most helpful to consider 


planned procedure 


a few of the most recent and forthcoming 
publications as cases in point. 

Last April a new syllabus in biology was 
distributed. To all except the relatively 
few schools involved in the use of the ex- 
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Department publications planned 
as effective tools to improve 


classroom teaching 


perimental material this new course of 
study posed a variety of problems that 
should have been solved before last month 
What happened 


in your school when the principal received 


when it became effective. 


copies of this publication? 

As with all State courses of study, the 
biology syllabus provides an outline of the 
content framework on which the Regents 
examination is based. Have you analyzed 
your present program to see if it comes 
within this framework? Is your present 
textbook adequate? Do you need to sup- 
plement your text with locally prepared 


What 


are the implications for your program of 


materials or should it be replaced? 


the recommendations made in the intro- 
ductory sections of the syllabus for more 
How 


your present laboratory program meet the 


firsthand experiences? well does 
criteria that are presented? 

These are a few of the questions that 
the biology teachers may have. Perhaps it 
is already evident that there are other more 
basic questions of philosophy regarding 
choice of content and method of approach. 
What plans have been made to involve the 
Department science specialists at the dis- 
trict, county or zone level to help with 
these problems? 

Once a publication is distributed, the 


subject specialist in the Department is re- 
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The De- 


partment supervisor and his staff welcome 


sponsible for its implementation. 


the opportunity to meet with groups of 
teachers to clarify and interpret new cur- 
riculum materials. Obviously, it is more 
desirable to schedule such meetings soon 
after a publication is released rather than 
to wait until the first Regents examination 
reveals misunderstandings. 
In another curriculum area three pub- 
lications were distributed last June in one 
One 
8 


3~9. is an out- 


packet for art education teachers. 
of these, Art Education 7- 
line of the scope and content of the art 
program in the early secondary school 
grades. The second is a handbook, Creative 
Crafts, for use by art teachers in grades 
7 and 8 in the general art course or in a 
new course in creative crafts in grade 9. 
The third item is an Art Education Bibliog- 
raphy. Since all three of these are new 
publications, an unusual opportunity is 
presented for a reevaluation of the art pro- 


gram in grades 7, 8, 


9 and the inaugura- 
tion of a series of curriculum projects in 
this area. 

In many schools the general art program 
can be enriched by including some of the 
three-dimensional activities suggested in 
the Creative Crafts handbook. Working 
with the librarian, art teachers can also 
survey the reference books available and 
determine from the bibliography appro- 
priate titles to be added. In many schools 
a decision will have to be made with re- 
gard to offering a new elective course in 
creative crafts in grade 9 and a course of 
study will need to be worked out in those 
schools adding such a course. The ap- 


pearance of these curriculum materials 
should start a chain reaction at the local 
level leading to an improved program in 


Nothing 


tance will happen if the 


art education. of much impor- 
publications are 
put into the art teachers’ mailboxes and 
the followup is left to chance. 

Are your teachers making effective use 
of other handbooks, guides and resource 
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units? Do your American history teach- 
ers, for example, take advantage of the 
activities listed for slow learners or rapid 
learners in the handbook Teaching Ameri- 
can History? Whether these students are 
in a heterogeneous class or in special sec- 
tions, any effective approach will require 
the selection of appropriate learning ex- 
periences. Are general science teachers 
building their courses around the activity 
approach indicated in the syllabus Science 
7-8-9 and the three accompanying hand- 


be »¢ »ks ? 


reading-about-science program, your teach- 


If your general science is still a 


ers could be using these curriculum mate- 
rials more effectively. 

Relatively few schools have built a local 
physical science course around the three 
present resource units, Using Electricity, 
Using Chemicals and Exploring Space. 
Building such a course, adapted to the 
needs of the students for whom it is in- 
tended, requires considerable work at the 
local level. Teaching units based on the 
resource units need to be developed. Ad- 
ditional resource units should be prepared 
in other suggested areas. Necessary teach- 
ing materials, supplies and reference books 
should be provided. Only in this way can 
a suitable course be developed locally to 
supplement the other elective science offer- 
ings in the senior high schools. 

Finally, what have been some of the 
desirable side effects of recent changes in 
State courses of study? Have your physics 
teachers been encouraged to enroll in 
inservice or refresher courses which focus 
on the “ modern” physics content? Are 
they following curriculum developments at 
the national level which indicate that we 
are undoubtedly in a transitional stage 


Are 


teachers adapting their teaching to the new 


in this subject? your mathematics 


integrated program and keeping in touch 


curriculum development in_ their 


Have they enrolled in courses in 


with 
field? 
“ modern” mathematics? Are your for- 


eign language teachers concerned about 
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some of the changing emphases in their 
field? Have any of them raised the ques- 
tion about the need for adding Russian to 
the curriculum? Are your English teach- 
ers experimenting with the thematic ap- 
proach which so many teachers have found 
effective? Are they including units on the 
mass mediums similar to those in English 
in the Senior High School? 


The curriculum development process 
does not end when a curriculum publica- 
tion is distributed by the Department. In 
your school the important thing is what 
happens next. Do you have a plan for 
implementing the next bulletin when it ap- 
pears? If it is to be used effectively, you 
must have a plan for putting it to work in 


your program of instructional improvement. 





TV Hookup Links Cortland Schools 





AT CORTLAND: Dr. Frank Carrino, language professor, State University College for 
Teachers at Albany, and Lee Polk, producer-director, Regents Educational Television Project 


(Concluded from page 59) 
School in Cortland to witness the dem- 
onstration lesson. 

A central completely equipped telecast- 
ing studio is the headquarters of the new 
project, using the facilities of the former 
two-classroom Munson’s Corners school- 
house. 

Instruction for high school pupils in 
art, English, chemistry and geometry is on 
the telecast schedule, with instruction for 
grade schools in science, music and art. 

The closed-circuit network has two chan- 
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nels, capable of offering two different in- 
structional topics at the same time. The 
project has two-way voice transmission 
allowing questions and answers between 
teachers and pupils. 

The Education Department is furnishing 
two trained full-time technicians for the 
project with Lawrence F. Costello, assist- 
ant in instructional television, named as 
director of the project. Francis E. Alm- 
stead, consultant to the Commissioner on 
educational television, is in charge of the 
project for the State Education Department. 
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Summer High Schools Reach New High 


Referring to the increased use of existing 


ORE STUDENTS ATTENDED SUMMER 

high schools this year in New York 
State than ever before, Commissioner Allen 
has reported. 

In releasing statistics on Education De- 
partment authorized summer programs, Dr. 
Allen stated that a record 114,351 boys 
and girls received instruction in summer 
high school sessions throughout the State, 
an increase of 21,021 pupils over last year, 
or a gain of over 22 percent in total at- 
tendance. 

At the same time, the report issued by 
Dr. Allen shows that the number of schools 
offering summer sessions increased from 
98 in 1957 to 150 this year, or an increase 


of over 53 percent. 


Science Trend 
Expressing gratification at the record 
summer school program Dr. Allen stated: 


It is noteworthy that there has been a 
marked increase in summer school en- 
rollment in advanced science and mathe- 
matics courses with a total of 12,041 
pupils taking the advanced sciences and 
a total of 18,973 taking the advanced 
mathematics courses. This trend fol- 
lows the recommendations made last 
winter by the Board of Regents. 

The program in New York State not 
only enables pupils to make up work 
which they have failed during the regular 
school year, but what basically is more 
important, it permits the more able or 
gifted students to enrich or accelerate 
their high school program by taking ad- 
vanced work. 

It is generally agreed among educators 
that exceptionally efficient learning goes 
on in the summer high school. This is 
accounted for in part by concentration 
of effort as well as the lack of the usual 
distractions of the regular school year. 
In addition, summer high school teach- 
ers are carefully selected and usually 
represent the most competent teachers to 
be found in the high schools of the State. 
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school facilities for additional instruction 


purposes, Dr. Allen said: 

There is probably no more efficient use 
that could be made of the investment in 
school plant and equipment during the 
summer months than a well-organized 
summer school program. Indeed, this 
may be the answer to some who claim 
that greater use must be made of our 
school plants throughout the year. 


Summer school students in New York 
State have the opportunity to take regu- 
larly scheduled summer high school Re- 
that 


are comparable in difficulty to the regular 


gents examinations — examinations 
Regents examinations that are offered twice 
during the school year aad carry identical 
credit. 

The report shows during the past sum- 
mer 80 high school centers in the State 
offered courses in driver education includ- 
ing 4,528 


with instruction available to public high 


behind-the-wheel training to 
school pupils as well as to pupils from 
parochial and private independent schools. 
Driver education courses are approved by 
both the Education Commissioner and the 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles. 

As reported in the September issue of the 
BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS, summer ele- 
mentary schools were approved by the 
State Education Department for the first 


time in the summer of 1958. 





Driver Education Meetings Set 
The Driver Education Section meetings 
at the National Safety Congress and Ex- 
position in Chicago will be held on Octo- 
and 23. 


education 


ber 22 Prominent pioneers in 
will be and 


speakers will outline the major needs and 


driver honored 


directions of driver education today. 
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Department To Brief New Principals 


\ two-day conference for beginning 
school superintendents and principals of 
junior and senior high schools, sponsored 
by the Division of Secondary Education, 
will be held at the 


Albany, on Thursday and Friday, Novem- 


Education Building, 


ber 6—7. 
will be the 14th an- 


administrators who are 


The 1958 meeting 
nual session for 
beginning their service in New York State. 
The conference is designed primarily for 
principals with one year or less of super- 
visory experience and those who are new 
to New York State to acquaint them with 
The 


administrators are also given opportunities 


Department personnel and services. 


to discuss individual problems. 

New trends and policies in New York 
State schools will be discussed by Commis- 
sioner Allen, Dr. Walter Crewson, Asso- 


ciate Commissioner for Elementary, Sec- 


Adult Education, and Dr. 


Warren W. Knox, Assistant Commissioner 


ondary and 


for Instructional Services (General Educa- 
tion). 
Dr. Ernest A. Director of the 


Division of Secondary Education, will be 


Frier, 


the overall chairman of the two-day meet- 
ing. Anthony E. Terino, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Secondary School Supervision, will 
speak on “ Current Problems in Secondary 
Education” at the Thursday afternoon 
G. Challiss Franklin, Robert E. 


Parker and Dexter G. Tilroe, State super- 


meeting. 


visors of secondary education, will lead 
group discussions dealing with specific new 
secondary school trends, including experi- 
mental programs for gifted children and 
others. 

Staff members from other divisions and 
bureaus of the Department will serve as 


consultants at the two-day meeting. 





Space Age Essay Contest 

“ The Space Age Challenge to America ” 
is the theme of this year’s national high 
contest sponsored by the 


school essay 


Ladies Auxiliary to the Veterans of 


Foreign Wars. The contest has the en- 
dorsement of the National Association of 


Secondary School Principals. Students in 


any public, private or parochial high 
school, grades 9-12, are eligible. Con- 
test deadline is March 15, 1959. Addi- 


tional information may be obtained from 
local auxiliary chairmen or by writing to 
the V.F.W. Auxiliary, Essay Department, 
406 West 34th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Defense Education Plans 
Commissioner Allen went to Washington 
in September to attend a conference of 
chief State school officers called by Dr. 
L. G. Derthick, United States Commissioner 
of Education. Dr. Allen was one of several 
chief State school officers invited to advise 
the United States Office of Education on the 
development of plans for administering the 
recently enacted National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, which provides for Federal finan- 
cial assistance to the States for strengthen- 
ing science, mathematics and modern for- 


eign language instruction. 
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Scientific Diploma Standards Outlined 


by the end of the eighth year, any three of the 
advanced science courses mentioned above in 


The mathematics requirement for a 
Regents diploma marked “ scientific ” was 
incompletely described in the discussion of 
Regents diploma changes in the September 
issue of the BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS. 


As Dr. Walter Crewson, Associate Com- 
missioner for Elementary, Secondary and 
Adult Education, has stated in a memo- 
randum to school superintendents and 
principals: 

Effective 
high school is 
“ scientific ” a Regents diploma which through 
successful completion of Regents examinations 
represents a sequence in mathematics, includ- 
ing either the llth year mathematics course or 
both intermediate algebra and trigonometry; 
also through successful completion of Regents 
examinations a three-year sequence in science 
selected from earth science, biology, chemistry 
and physics, which with ninth year general 
units in 


immediately, the principal of a 


authorized to designate as 


science constitutes four years or 
science. 
In the case of the more able pupils who have 


completed the equivalent of ninth year science 


combination with the specified mathematics 
sequence entitle a pupil to receive a Regents 


* scientific.” 


. 


diploma designated as 

This new Regents diploma should encourage 
boys and girls with ability and interest in 
mathematics and science to pursue a curricu- 
lum in these areas without distortion of their 
general academic preparation. By completing 
the constants requirement in English and citi- 
zenship and by completing the required mathe- 
matics and there will still 
remain within the 18-unit framework sufficient 


science courses, 
opportunity to elect at least three years of a 
and/or other carefully 
selected electives. Furthermore, it should be 
remembered that in order to be graduated from 
a New York State high school and to earn a 
Regents diploma pupils must complete a major 
sequence in English and citizenship. The addi- 
tion of a “scientific” diploma along with the 
special diplomas that 
authorized such as art, music, business, agri- 


foreign language 


already have been 
culture, technical and industrial, is a recogni- 
tion of depth of learning in the closely related 
fields of mathematics and science that is long 


overdue. 





Education Week Features Report Cards 


“Report Card U. S. A.” is the theme 
this Education Week 
which will be celebrated from November 
9 to 15. 


theme are: 


year of American 


Daily topics under the main 


Sunday, November 9— Report Carp: 
Character Building 

Monday, November 10— Report Carp: 
Responsible Citizenship 

Tuesday, November 11— Report Carp: 
Education and Survival 
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Wednesday, November 12 — Report 
Carp: The Curriculum 

Thursday, November 13 — Report Carp: 
The Teacher (National Teachers Day) 

Friday, November 14— Report Carp: 
Developing Talents 

Saturday, November 15 — Report Carp: 
Community Teamwork 


Publicity materials may be ordered by 
writing to American Education Week, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 16th 
Street, NW., Washington 6, D. C. 
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GUIDANCE 





Students Attend “Horizons Unlimited” 


Upstate career conference offers counsel 


on requirements and opportunities 


in representative fields 





CONSULTANTS and resource persons gather to help students choose vocational goals. 


ELIzABETH J. EWELL 
Associate in Education Guidance 


()’ THE CAMPUS OF CAZENOVIA JUNIOR 
August, 43 
school pupils from Auburn, Binghamton, 


College in secondary 
Elmira, Geneva, Ithaca, Syracuse, Utica 
and Watertown participated in a “ Hori- 
zons Unlimited” Conference. A group of 
citizens in the central part of New York 


State, concerned with the need to encour- 
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age students to choose their careers in ac- 
cordance with their abilities, interests and 
aptitudes, initiated the idea for this con- 
ference. 

Also attending the conference were busi- 
ness and professional men and women, rep- 
resenting 14 different areas of work. Con- 
sultants from Cazenovia Junior College, 
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the State Commission against Discrimina- 
tion, the State Education Department and 
Syracuse University also participated. 

At the opening session a representative 
of the Bureau of Guidance oriented the 
pupils to the conference, its purposes and 
planned activities. It was stressed that this 
conference was to provide information only 
and that each pupil should confer with his 
local high school counselor in making 
definite plans for his future. 

To acquaint conferees with widening 
areas of opportunity based on merit, three 
group sessions were arranged in which dis- 
cussion centered about opportunities in 
various fields of work within the social 
sciences, natural sciences and business. 
Business and professional people were con- 
sultants at these group meetings. 

Individual consultations with career re- 
source persons emphasized specific require- 
ments and opportunities to be found in the 
vocational areas represented. The areas of 
work included agriculture, business, com- 
mercial art, communications, dentistry, en- 
gineering, law, medicine, nursing, occupa- 
tional therapy, recreation and _ athletics, 


religion, social work, teaching. 


An opportunity was also provided for 
those wishing scholarship information or 
those who were undecided about their voca- 
tional interests to talk with resource per- 
sons. 
acquainted with 


Participants were 


“ Broadening Horizons ” on the local scene 
by Mrs. Caryl Kline of Syracuse, and on 
the national scene by Julius Thomas, Na- 
tional Urban League, New York City, and 
were given an opportunity to do role- 
playing under the direction of Mrs. Gerda 
Bowman, assistant education director, State 
Commission against Discrimination. 
Commissioner Mary Louise Nice of the 
State Commission against Discrimination, 
in a challenging summarization, stressed 
the need for each conference participant to 
reexamine carefully his vocational goal in 
the light of this conference experience, 
keeping in mind his obligation to himself 
and to his country to utilize his full poten- 
tial. 


mund Gifford Community Fund, Syracuse, 


Irving Berman, director of Rosa- 


from which funds for partial support of the 
conference were received, also spoke to the 


group, stressing the importance of guid- 





STUDENT CONFEREES at the “ Horizons Unlimited ” conference relax around the piano. 
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ince and counseling in secondary schools 
as well as the need for each student to 
make the maximum use of his high school 
vears in order to be prepared for oppor- 
tunities after high school. 

That the student participants found the 
conference of value was indicated by state- 
ments such as these, heard at the evalua- 
tion session: “ Realize now I must make 
up my own mind and not let others do it 
for me.” “I never knew there were so 
many different ways to earn a living.” 


“Others who are successful have had to 


face the same problems I do today. If 
they can do it, I can.” 

Mrs. Sophie Divers, field representative 
in the Syracuse office of the State Com- 
mission against Discrimination, worked 
closely with the committee of citizens from 
central New York in planning and coordi- 
The Bureau of Guid- 


ance is notifying the counselors in schools 


nating this program. 


which the conference participants attend 
and is encouraging these counselors to fol- 
low up with each individual student on this 


Ce »nference experience. 





Space Age Guidance Meeting 
The New York State 


Deans and Guidance Personnel will hold 


Association of 


its 32d annual meeting at the Sheraton-Ten 
Eyck Hotel, Albany, on November 6—8 with 
the theme, “ Values in the Space Age.” 
Topics of discussion will include vocational 
aspects and values in the space age, pre- 
vention of freshman attrition in college, a 
positive approach to college selection and 
responsibilities for dis- 


admission and 


cipline. Leadership and direction for 10 
workshops will come from a preliminary 
workshop held in October at the Sagamore 
Conference Center of Syracuse University 
and devoted to consideration of meeting 
issues and pressures in guidance today. 
Featured speakers at the Albany confer- 
ence will be: Frank H. Hurley, manager of 
education and training. American Cyana- 
mid Co.; Manton Copeland, Jr., director 
Williams College: Dr. 


Harold Taylor, president, Sarah Lawrence 


of placement, 


College: Dr. Lester Nelson, director, Fund 
for the of Education; E. 
Alden director of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Advancement 


Thresher. admissions, 
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Earl L. Asselstine Retires 

Earl L. Asselstine of North Syracuse, 
district superintendent of the second super- 
visory district, Onondaga County, retired 
July 1. 


he had previously served as principal and 


Named superintendent in 1921, 


teacher at Lysander Union School, physical 
director at the Baldwinsville schools, physi- 
cal director in the towns of Van Buren and 
Elbridge, Onondaga County. and principal 
at Euclid Union School. 

had 


at Oswego Normal School, Syracuse Uni- 


Superintendent Asselstine studied 


versity and Cornell University. 





Translation for the Chinese 

The Education Department has granted 
permission to Franklin Publications, Inc., 
New York City, to translate the publica- 
tion, Shop Safety Education, for the De- 
partment of Industrial Education of the 


Chinese Nationalist Government. 
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College Admissions Workshop Held 


Counselors review problems and share experiences 


in guiding students on future 


higher education plans 


BERNARD A. KAPLAN 
Assistant in Education Guidance 


the District of Columbia and the 
Philippine Islands attended a workshop on 


\ORTY-SIX PERSONS FROM EIGHT STATES, 


college admissions for high school coun- 
selors at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, during the week of August 18-22. 
Exactly 50 percent of the participants came 
from New York State. 

Questions arising in the counseling of 
college-bound high school students were 
the main concern of this five-day work- 


shop. 
The workshop was led by Dr. Hans 
Rosenhaupt, director of the Woodrow 


Wilson Fellowship Foundation, Princeton, 
N. J., previously associate director of uni- 
versity admissions at Columbia University, 
and Dr. Kenneth Beesley, assistant provost 
and registrar at Teachers College. 
Lectures, group discussions and lunch- 
eon talks comprised the workshop’s activi- 
ties. Participants heard the workshop’s 
leaders and various speakers present their 
views on problems related to college ad- 
missions and shared personal insights and 
experiences with each other. Topics con- 
sidered during the week’s agenda included 
the following: techniques for acquisition 
and dissemination to parents and students 
of college information; scholarships, loans 
and cooperative programs; policies, prac- 
tices and trends in college admissions; and 
specific colleges which merit further inves- 
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tigation both by counselors and students. 
Special aspects of college guidance dealing 
with junior colleges, high school-college 
communication and articulation, special 
college departments and programs, such as 
cooperative programs and a semester or 
were also con- 


more of study abroad, 


sidered. In addition, directories, publica- 


tions and other sources of information 
were reviewed, successful techniques and 
approaches were described and a bibliog- 


raphy of resource material was distributed. 


Long-Range Planning 


Counselors informed that there 


will probably be ample room in the 1,800 


were 


colleges throughout the country for new 
students until 1960. 
mediate task is to learn more about the 


The counselor’s im- 


lesser known institutions in all parts of the 
country. Smaller colleges, large urban 
universities and publicly supported insti- 
tutions were pointed out as colleges which 
offer satisfactory programs and which are 
not generally known, and therefore often 


not considered, by students and their 
parents. Counselors were urged to en- 
courage and assist students and their 


parents to start thinking about and plan- 
ning for higher education as early as the 
junior high school years. Henceforth, a 


broader knowledge of the diverse oppor- 
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tunities and programs in higher education courses and subsequent achievement in 
and investigation of previously unexplored line with ability, can avert the hysteria 
possibilities will be necessary if students that often develops as a result of a belated 
and parents are to make appropriate concern with college admission. Coun- 
choices. Such long-range planning, in-  selors were reminded, “ college is a means 


volving careful selection of objectives and to an end, not an end in itself.” 





SCHEDULE OF PROFESSIONAL MEETINGS 
1958 


Vovember 


] New York State Federation of Foreign Language Teachers, State University College 
for Teachers at Albany 

6-7 Beginning Secondary School Principals Conference, Albany 

6— 8 New York State Association of Deans and Guidance Personnel, Albany 

6— 8 New York State Future Homemakers of America Executive Committee, Elmira 

7-8 New York State Federation of the Council for Exceptional Children, Rochester 

8 Annual Foreign Language Conference, New York University School of Education, 
Washington Square, New York City 

9-11 North Atlantic Regional, National Association of Guidance Supervisors and Counselor 
Trainers, Wilmington, Del. 

13-14 State Education Department Conference on the Teaching of Science in the Elementary 
School, Binghamton 

16-18 Annual Conference of Guidance Supervisors and Counselor Trainers, sponsored by the 
State Education Department, Albany 

16-21 International Conference on Scientific Information, Washington, D. C. 

17-20 American School Food Service Association, Philadel phia, Pa. 

19-20 State Education Department Conference on the Teaching of Science in the Elementary 
Sc hool, Buffalo 

20-23 American Anthropological Association, Washington, D. C. 

21-22 State Homemaking Education Evaluation Committee, Syracuse 

27-29 National Council for the Social Studies, San Francisco, Calif. 

27-29 National Council of Teachers of English, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

December 

3- 4 Association of Colleges and Universities of the State of New York, State University 
College for Teachers at Albany 

4-6 New York State Audio-Visual Council, Syracuse 

6-9 New York State Association of Elementary School Principals, Syracuse 

8-12 American Vocational Association, Chicago, Il. 

14-16 New York State Association of Secondary-School Principals, Syracuse 

26-31 American Association for Advancement of Science, Washington, D. C. 

National Science Teachers Association, Washington, D. C. 
28-30 National College Physical Education Association, Hotel New Yorker, New York City 
29-30 National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, New York City 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 





Two Regional Conferences Scheduled 


Elementary science leaders to speak at 


The Division of Elementary Education 
will conduct two conferences on the Teach- 
ing of Science in the Elementary School 
during November. These conferences are 
especially planned for superintendents, 
supervising principals, elementary school 
principals and supervisors. 

The first of these conferences will take 
place in the Binghamton area and partici- 
pants will be invited from the following 
counties: Broome, Cayuga, Chemung, 
Chenango, Cortland, Delaware, Madison, 
Otsego, Schuyler, Seneca, Steuben, Tioga, 
Tompkins and Yates. Dr. Annie L. Butler 
and Dr. Elizabeth B. Carey are cochairmen 
of the conference. 

Tentative plans call for an afternoon 
session in the Ele- 


mentary School in Binghamton on Novem- 


Alexander Hamilton 


ber 13, an evening session in the Arlington 
Hotel following a buffet supper, and the 


final sessions, November 14, in the 
Chenango Valley Junior-Senior High 
School. 

Regents Vice Chancellor Edgar W. 


Couper will preside at the evening session. 
Associate Commissioner Walter Crewson 
and Assistant Commissioner Warren W. 
Knox will take 


Leaders in the field of science will address 


part in the program. 
the conference and serve as consultants in 
the five discussion groups. 

The second conference will be held at 
Buffalo, November 19 and 20, for elemen- 
administrators of Erie and 
Niagara Counties. Dr. H. George Murphy 
and Howard O. Yates are cochairmen of 
this conference. The meetings will be held 
at The University of Buffalo. The confer- 


tary school 
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Binghamton and Buffalo meetings 


ence will feature addresses by outstanding 
leaders in the field of elementary science. 

The three areas in the elementary school 
science program will be the discussion 
topics in the five section meetings of both 
conferences. The Earth, 


Atmosphere and Universe; Physical and 


These are: 


Chemical Forces and Phenomena; and 
Living Things. 

Exhibits of elementary school science 
materials and Department publications in 


science will be displayed. 





Foreign Guests Visit Division 
The Division of Elementary Education 
acted as host to two foreign visitors during 
Abdel Maksoud, headmaster 
of a secondary school in Tanta, Egypt, was 
in Albany from July 28 to August 15. Mr. 
Maksoud, who is spending a year in the 
United States at the expense of his govern- 


the summer. 


ment, received a master’s degree in educa- 
tional administration from the University 
of Wisconsin in June. Dr. W. G. Walker. 
lecturer in education at Waga Waga Teach- 
ers College. New South Wales, Australia, 
also spent a week interviewing various De- 
partment officials. Dr. Walker studied at 
the University of Illinois under a Carnegie 
Grant and received his doctorate there in 
educational research this summer. 

The Bureau of Elementary School Super- 
vision also assisted in the arrangements 
for the visit of a group of 11 Nigerian 
legislators to the Education Department 


during the summer. 
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Staff Engages in Summer Sessions 


Mark B. Scurrah, associate in elemen- 
tary curriculum development, Bureau of 
Elementary Curriculum Development, was 
enrolled at the University of Ottawa during 
the summer. Mr. Scurrah continued his 
work on courses leading to the degree of 
doctor of philosophy. 

Dr. Norma R. Law, associate in child 
development, Bureau of Child Development 
and Parent Education, attended and 
audited a lecture course on the education 
of the gifted, conducted by Dr. A. Harry 
Passow at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, from July 21 to August 1. Dr. 


Law was in attendance for two weeks of 
the six-week course. 

Dr. Elizabeth B. Carey, supervisor of 
elementary education, Bureau of Elemen- 
tary School Supervision, conducted a 
workshop on Teaching for Today and To- 
morrow. in the Elementary and Early Sec- 
ondary Grades at the State University 
Teachers College at Fredonia from July 
14 to July 25. 

Fifty-four persons were in attendance in- 
cluding elementary and junior high school 
teachers, supervisors, one librarian and 


board of education members and parents. 





Schools for Migrant Children Tested 


For the past few years New York State 
has provided one or two summer schools 
The 
administration of the program was a re- 
sponsibility of the Attendance Unit of the 


for the children of migrant laborers. 


Bureau of Guidance. A committee of the 
Divison of Elementary Education, consist- 
ing of a staff member from each of the 
three Bureaus, served in an advisory 
capacity. 

During the past summer two of these 
pilot schools were operated: one at Fair 
Haven, and the other at North Rose. 

In 1958 the Department transferred the 
responsibility for organizing and supervis- 
ing these schools to the Division of Ele- 
mentary Education. The assignment was 
specifically given to Werner H. Ruef of 
the Bureau of Elementary School Super- 
vision. In the administration of the pro- 


gram for 1958 Mr. Ruef will collect data 
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to form the basis of recommendations for 
the organization and operation of these 
schools for migrant children in the years 


ahead. 





Entrance Policies 

A statement of the policies of the Divi- 
sion of Elementary Education regarding 
the age of entrance into kindergarten and 
first grade has been mailed to superin- 
This 


letter is a revision of a similar letter pre- 


tendents of schools by the Division. 


pared a year ago. 

In addition to stating the policies of 
the Division on the subject, the letter con- 
tains excerpts from the Education Law and 
interpretations by the Division of Law. 
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Parent Education Leaders Plan Meeting 


The 24th Annual Conference for Leaders 
in Parent Education will be held at the 
Hotel Thayer, West Point, October 28, 29 
and 30. The program will include a talk 
by Dr. John Anthony Scott, chairman of 
the history Fieldston High 
School, Riverdale, on “ The Social Impact 


department, 

of the Twentieth Century.” A panel made 
up of persons working with parent groups 
will discuss the implications of Dr. Scott’s 
Roundtable 


discussion groups meeting at three separate 


talk for work with parents. 


times for approximately two hours each 


will provide school people interested in 


strengthening home-school relations and 
developing more parent education activities 
with an opportunity to participate in dis- 
cussion of topics such as “ The Role of 
Parent Education in Meeting the Challenge 
to the Schools.” “ Working with Parents 
of Limited Socioeconomic 
*“ The Many Faces of Human Relations.” 

This conference is sponsored by the 
State Education Department and the State 


Status” or 


Parent Education Committee. Further in- 
formation is obtainable from the Bureau 
of Child Development and Parent Edu- 


cation, State Education Department. 





Annual School Health Convention 


When the School Health 
Association convenes for its annual meet- 
ing in Saint Louis, Mo., on October 26-31, 


American 


members of the professional staff of the 
Bureau of Health Services will have key 
roles in the deliberations of that body. 

school 


Dorothy associate in 


nursing, is chairman of the Subcommittee 


Tipple, 


on Degree Programs for School Nurses, 


and Louise Denison, assistant in school 


nursing, is chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Evaluation. Both 
part of the overall Committee on School 


subcommittees are 
Nurse Policies and Practices. In addition 
to offering leadership to their respective 
groups, these Department representatives 
will be members of a panel which will dis- 
cuss nursing practices and policies. 

Dr. Ross Gutman, superviser of dental 
health, is chairman of the Dental Health 
Committee, and Thomas J. LePine, assist- 
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ant in hearing conservation, serves on a 
group studying hearing conservation pro- 
grams in schools. This latter project is a 
joint study with the school health section 


of the American Public Health Association. 


Dr. Leo V. Feichtner, Chief of the 
Bureau, is a member of the Governing 


chairman of 
and Affili- 


ated Organizations and also serves on the 


Council of the association, 


the Committee on Constituent 


membership committee. 


The association has an enrollment of 
well over 7,000 members who are leaders 
in the field of school health and represent 
every State and territory in the United 
States and 21 foreign countries. The late 
Dr. William A. Howe, the first Chief of 
the Bureau, started the organization in 
1927 with a small nucleus of school physi- 
cians in New York State as the American 
Association of School Physicians. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 





Filmstrip F acilitates Instruction 


VENUES TO HAPPY HOMES” IS THE 
A title of a filmstrip recently developed 
under the direction of the Bureau of Home 
Economics Education. 

Many administrators and guidance coun- 
selors have seen the filmstrip this year 
when attending county and district meet- 
ings of homemaking teachers throughout 
the State. 


that the filmstrip is helpful in clarifying 


Comments of viewers indicate 


goals of homemaking education and in 
illustrating learning experiences and facili- 
ties through which goals may be accom- 


that the 
filmstrip has helped them understand the 


plished. Administrators report 
underlying concepts of the homemaking 
education curriculum and practices which 
may be encouraged to improve local pro- 
grams of homemaking education. 
Although the 
been planned to serve as a curriculum 


filmstrip has primarily 
guide for teachers, responses from guid- 
that 


also be used with students, other 


ance counselors and teachers reveal 
it may 
staff members and community groups for 


the purpose of interpreting a broad and 





FILMSTRIP FRAME from “ Avenues to Happy Homes” 


illustrates a learning experience 


in homemaking class leading to better understanding of growth and development of children. 
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functional homemaking program. It is 
intended that the filmstrip will help diffuse 
practices found successful in various com- 
munities. 

The development of the filmstrip with 
local school personnel and lay citizens pro- 
vided many informal opportunities for in- 
terpretation of homemaking education and 
discussions of ways to improve programs 
and facilities. Approximately 350 persons 
participated in some way in the prepara- 
tion of the filmstrip. Schools were selected 
to represent different types of programs 
and physical settings. Learning experi- 
ences were identified to illustrate proce- 
dures which can be utilized with groups of 
various sizes. 

The following schoo!s helped make per- 
sonnel and facilities available for the de- 
velopment of the filmstrip: Albany High 
School: Bethlehem Central High School, 
Delmar; Chatham Central School; Colonie 


Central High School; Columbia High 
School, East Greenbush; Guilderland Cen- 
tral High School; Hadley-Luzerne Central 
School, Lake Luzerne; Hudson Falls Cen- 
tral School; Jamesville-DeWitt 
School, DeWitt; Menands Grade School; 
School No. 16, Troy; Troy High School; 
West Genesee Central High School, Camil- 
William Nottingham High School, 


Syracuse. 


Central 


lus; 


The filmstrip, accompanying guide and 
the recorded commentary are now avail- 
able for local use. Copies have been issued 
to college home economics departments re- 
sponsible for teacher education, county 
and district leaders of homemaking teach- 
ers’ groups and city supervisors of home 
economics. 

Those interested in borrowing a film- 
of the 


sources may obtain more specific informa- 


strip from one aforementioned 


tion from local homemaking teachers. 








STEELWORK 
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advances for the 10-story annex to the Education Building in Albany. The 
new wing, when finished in 1960, will house Department divisions spread throughout the city. 
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Homemaking 5 Classes Popular 


VER A PERIOD OF SEVERAL YEARS AN 
() annual increase has been observed in 
the number of homemaking 5 classes 
offered in high schools. This course is 
planned for boys and girls who are seniors 
and focuses on learnings which help de- 
velop intelligent and effective family and 
community membership. Reports received 
in the Bureau of Home Economics Educa- 
tion indicate that there are now 323 home- 


making departments in schools offering 
this course, approximately 50 more courses 
than those available to students last year. 

Some of the units of study included in 
these local courses are: Understanding 
Ourselves and Our Relationships with 
Others, Marriage as a Way of Life, Man- 
agement Is Important, Looking Ahead to 
Parenthood, Helping Children Develop, 
Making Homes Livable. 





Aids for Homemaking Centers 


AYS OF HANDLING DIFFICULTIES RE- 
\\ sulting from current widespread use 
of homemaking center facilities for aduits 
as well as youth have been suggested in 
reports received by the Bureau of Home 
Economics Education. These practices, 
worked out by adult directors, high school 
homemaking teachers and teachers of adult 
homemaking groups, have been found 
useful. 
®@ Discussion by the director and teach- 
ers of ways to use equipment and 
other teaching materials most effec- 
tively in a good adult homemaking 


program 

@ Planning by all teachers involved for 
efficient storage of special supplies or 
equipment needed by adult groups 

® Guided tours of the total homemaking 
center for the adult education program 
teachers and demonstrations of the 
use and care of certain pieces of equip- 
ment by the high school teacher 
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@ Planning shared responsibility for the 
care of facilities 

© Cooperative planning for additional, 
easily stored equipment for the home- 
making center to save space for vari- 
ous activities in the secondary home- 


making education program 





Margaret E. Prentice Award 

Mrs. Helen Andrew, school lunch man- 
ager at Hoosick Falls High School, who 
was awarded the first Margaret E. Prentice 
Scholarship by the New York State School 
Food Service Association, completed in- 
stitution management courses at the Col- 
lege of Home Economics, Cornell Univer- 
sity, in July. 

A second scholarship award will be made 
this fall at the State convention in New 


York City. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES 





Rotating Science Books Shared 


A SCIENCE BOOK POOL, SHARED BY 18 
public libraries in Niagara, Orleans 
and Genesee Counties, was established in 
September. A $3,000 collection of science 
books, consisting of more than 750 vol- 
umes, is being rotated among the cooperat- 
ing libraries. The books, purchased with 
Federal Library Services Act funds, were 
selected by a committee of librarians from 
the participating libraries. The program 
got under way on September 24 at a meet- 
ing in the Niagara Falls Public Library, 
where librarians picked up the first of their 
rotating collections. Each library received 
a collection of approximately 40 volumes 
for a four-month period, after which it will 
be passed on to another library for a simi- 
lar period and will be replaced by a differ- 


ent collection. 


Developed To Meet Need 

The project was developed after librari- 
ans and trustees at area meetings during 
the past year indicated that strengthening 
their collections of science books and keep- 
ing up to date in this field were major 
problems. Many limited 


budgets could not meet the increasing de- 


libraries on 


mands for the most current scientific infor- 
mation, since these books are costly and 
become outdated quickly. Because libraries 
in the three-county area had indicated a 
willingness to share their resources and to 
take cooperative steps to solve their prob- 
lems, the Division of Library Extension of 
the State Education Department approved 
a $3,000 grant of Federal funds to establish 
Last 
spring the libraries selected a name for 
their cooperative endeavor, NIOGA Librar- 


ies, an abbreviation for Niagara, Orleans 


a science book pool for the region. 


and Genesee Associated Libraries. 
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Larger libraries are extending inter- 
library loan privileges and limited refer- 
ence services to neighboring libraries in 
smaller communities. A union list of sci- 
entific periodicals located in the cooperat- 


A sys- 


tem of cooperative purchasing has also been 


ing libraries has been developed. 
introduced. Certain of the libraries will 
concentrate on purchasing titles in special 
fields and will make them available on re- 
quest to other libraries. As a result costly 
and unnecessary duplication of little used 
materials can be avoided. 

The project is designed to reinforce book 
collections of small rural libraries and to 
bring them into closer working relation- 
ships with libraries in larger communities. 
Throughout the duration of the project 
major emphasis will be placed on publiciz- 
ing the resources of the science book col- 
lection and promoting its use in each com- 
munity. Education Department consultant 
for this project is Edgar Tompkins, senior 
library supervisor, Division of Library Ex- 


tension. 





Moppet “ Whodunit ” 

The publishing house of J. B. Lippincott 
has just announced the publication date of 
a first book by Irene Bowen, children’s 
librarian of the staff of the Regional 
Library Service Center in Watertown. 

The Stolen Spoon Mystery, a direct re- 
sult of her work with children, is a story of 
adventure with an exciting mystery plot on 


the child’s level. 
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SCHOOL LUNCH 





Luneh and Milk Prog ‘ams Increase 


The number of schools participating in 
the National School Lunch Program in- 
creased over 7 percent during the past 
vear. The average daily participation in 
the Type A lunch was over 720,000 for 
3.324 schools. More than 124 million 
complete lunches were consumed by stu- 
dents during the year; 27.4 percent of 
these were given free or at reduced rates. 

Commodities valued at $5,330,139.02 or 
approximately 44 cents per lunch were 
distributed to schools. The efficient use 


of these commodities enables school dis- 
tricts to provide adequate meals within 
the price range pupils can afford. During 
the summer training program in quantity 
food preparation, school lunch personnel 
computed the commodity value which 
ranged from 24.6 percent to 42.5 percent 
of the total food cost. 

A 5 percent increase resulted in 4,536 
schools participating in the Special Milk 


Program. 





School Lunch Training 


Approximately 300 school lunch person- 
nel attended training programs at Islip Ter- 
race School, East Islip, and Half Hollow 
Hills High School, Huntington Station, 
during August. 

Classes planned and conducted by Long 
Island managers and directors included 
demonstrations in quantity food prepara- 
tion and instruction on use and care of 
equipment, sanitary food handling, work 
habits that save time, using records to con- 
trol costs, how school lunch teaches and 
efficient meal service. K. Elizabeth Lam- 
son, assistant in school lunch, served as 
consultant and coordinator for the group. 

The Ramapo Central School District 
No. 2 in Spring Valley, under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Barbara Hurley, school lunch 
director, sponsored a training session for 
all school lunch personnel in the district. 
This is the second year that the district has 


planned inservice training. 
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Committee Aids School Lunch 

An article published in the September 
1958 School Lunch Journal of the Ameri- 
can School Food Service Association de- 
scribes the North Colonie School Lunch 
Committee. Activities of the school lunch 
committee resulted in an increased par- 
ticipation in the district from 700 to 1,000 
last year. The entire community was made 
more aware of the significance of food to 
health and well-being. 

The committee included the supervising 
principal, one elementary principal and 
teacher, one PTA member from each of 
the seven elementary schools, the nurse- 
teacher, dental hygienist and the school 
lunch director. 

Classroom projects were stimulated by 
the committee. According to the article, 
the committee’s efforts have given parents 
and children a better understanding of 
how all types of fuod contribute to physi- 


cal, mental and social development. 
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Commodities for School Lunches 


The distribution of fruits, protein foods will be of greatest assistance to schools in 
and vegetables for school lunch looks meeting lunch program requirements. A 
brighter for the coming months, the School major part of the funds will be used to buy 
Lunch Supervision Unit reports. The meat and poultry products. 
year’s allocation will be greater than that The United States Department of Agri- 
of last year. Congress has appropriated culture plans to concentrate purchases 
35 million dollars to purchase foods that — the first part of the school year. 
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. 
Announcing . . . 
POSITIONS IN THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
IN ALBANY 
Open to Any Qualified Citizen of the United States 
Assistant in Adult Education Associate in Education of Speech 
. Assistant in Americanization and Adult Handicapped 
/ Elementary Education Associate in Education of Vision and 
‘| Assistant in Physical Education and Hearing Handicapped 
¢ Recreation Associate in Education of the Crippled 
| Assistant in School Lunch Administration Associate in Education of the 
\] Associate in Education Research Handicapped 
(| Associate in Education of the Mentally Chief, Bureau of Statistical Services ; 
0 Retarded ) 
Q Open Only to Legal Residents of New York State 
( Assistant in Citizenship Education Associate in School Business Management 
~| Assistant in Education Guidance Associate in Mathematics Education 
<} Assistant Examinations Editor Associate in Science Education 
Associate in Foreign Languages Education Associate in Secondary Curriculum 
Associate in Industrial Education Associate in Teacher Certification 
Associate in Professional Education 
SALARY: All assistant titles — $6,450 to $7,860 
All associate titles — $7,890 to $9,540 
Chief, Bureau of Statistical Services — $9,700 to $11,590 
Applications accepted to November 14. Examination date is December 13. Candi- 
dates may compete in a maximum of two examinations. For more complete information, 
application forms and examination announcements, write to Examinations Division, State 
Civil Service Department, State Campus, Albany. 
BSS SS : SS SS a 
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STATE MUSEUM 





FUTURE SCIENTISTS: Junior paleontologists Gary Lester, Plattsburgh, and Charles 
Stark, Fishkill, are delighted to find fossils in the Boynton Avenue Quarry in Plattsburgh. 


jen STATE SCIENCE SERVICE, WHICH IS 
the research arm of the State Museum, 
continues to explore the natural history and 
natural resources of the State in a wide 
variety of projects. 

The Anthropological Survey under the 
State archeologist, Dr. William A. Ritchie, 
completed the excavation of a prehistoric 
village of Indian hunters and gardeners 
of the prehistoric Owasco period at Greene. 

Two of the projects of the Biological 
Survey, under Dr. Donald L. Collins, prin- 
cipal scientist and State entomologist, were 
concerned with gypsy moths and the con- 
trol of blackflies in the Adirondacks. 
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The Geological Survey, under Dr. John 
G. Broughton, principal scientist and State 
geologist, had several parties in the field 
mapping bedrock and glacial deposits. 
Professor Donald P. Potter, Hamilton Col- 
lege, assisted by William Harris, Univer- 
sity of Texas, for the third year mapped 
in the Hoosick quadrangle in an effort to 
solve the problem of how the rocks of the 
Taconic Mountains were formed. This is 
one of the oldest controversies in the his- 
tory of American geology. Of the per- 
manent staff, Dr. Donald W. Fisher, State 
paleontologist, spent another season map- 
ping the bedrock geology of the Plattsburgh 
and Rouses Point quadrangles. 
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Primitive Fish 


LIVING 


COELACANTH: 


Pere CAST OF A COELACANTH - 
the fish that time could not change 

has been placed on view in Orientation 
Hall of the State Museum. The representa- 
tion of the living fish was made and painted 
in the Natural History Museum in Paris. 
France, and was flown to the United States 
by air because of its fragile nature. 

The Coelacanth is a primitive fish which 
appeared in the Devonian seas 325,000,000 
years ago. According to the fossil record 
it died out with the dinosaurs at the close 
of the Mesozoic Era about 70,000,000 years 
ago. However, in 1938 a living Coelacanth 
was captured off the east coast of South 
Africa and subsequently 12 other individ- 
uals were taken. It is the only living mem- 
ber of that group of fishes which gave rise 
to all the land backboned animals. Because 
the fish changed very little the 
Middle Devonian, 300,000,000 years ago, 


the creature is called a “ living fossil.” 


since 
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Plaster cast of fish “time 


on View 


FOSSIL 


could not change” on view in State Museum 


The specimen in the State Museum is one 


of four in this country. It is more than 
1 feet long and in life weighed about 100 
Devonian Coelacanths had func- 
tional lungs and stalklike 


which enabled them to survive for brief 


pounds. 
limbs 


fleshy 
periods on the land during droughts. The 
present-day Coelacanth lives at depths up 
to 300 feet where the lungs have no use, 


although they still occur as remnant organs. 





School Lunch Exhibit 


An exhibit planned to interpret “ The 
Team Approach for the School Lunch Pro- 
gram” was on display at the New York 
State Parent-Teachers Association Conven- 


tion in Buffalo in October. 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS 





Building Superintendents Organize 


Plans initiated at the 1957 meeting of 
building superintendents resulted in com- 
pletion of their organization and adoption 
of bylaws at the group’s fourth annual con- 
ference and summer course held in Oswego 
in August. The organization is now known 
as the New York State Association of 
Superintendents of School Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Major aims of the association are to 
promote welfare of building superin- 
tendents, maintain high standards of pro- 
fessional ethics and keep abreast of 
modern educational trends. The group 
will also work to promote certification of 
building superintendents. 

Over 60 persons attended the four-day 
Oswego meeting. Major speakers at gen- 
eral sessions on the first day included Dr. 
Walter Crewson, Associate Commissioner 
for Elementary, Secondary and Adult Edu- 
cation; Regent Thad L. Collum of Syra- 
cuse; and Dr. J. E. Scott, former 





superintendent of schools at Peekskill and 
special lecturer on school administration at 
New York University. 

Among the topics discussed in special 
sessions were purchasing through State 
contracts, surplus properties, research and 
testing of maintenance supplies, floor 
finishes, restoration of masonry, painting. 
heating and ventilating, development of 
school grounds and legal problems. One 
session was also given over to discussion 
of status, training and certification of 
building superintendents. 

Arthur Goodwin of Homer Central High 
School was elected president at the busi- 
ness session. First, second and third vice 
presidents are: Fred DeChristopher, Peeks- 
kill High School; Edwin Stumpf, West 
Seneca Central School, Buffalo; and Ken- 
neth Place, Sewanhaka High School, Floral 
Park. Louis Wertalik, Chenango Valley 
Junior-Senior High School, is the new 


secretary-treasurer. 
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BUILDING SUPERINTENDENTS confer at Oswego on school maintenance methods. 
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DEPARTMENT STAFF 





Health Services Chief Appointed 


ko ia 





Dr. Leo V. Feichtner 


FEICHTNER, SUPERVISOR OF 


iD LEO V. 
school services in the 


Health Services, was appointed Chief of 


Bureau of 


the Bureau in September by Commissioner 
Allen. 

Dr. Feichtner succeeds the late Dr. John 
A. Forst, who died suddenly in Albany on 
May 31. 

A native of Pennsylvania, Dr. Feichtner 
is a graduate of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and holds his medical degree from 
Hahnemann Medical College of Philadel- 
phia. He practiced in Croton-on-Hudson 
and served for seven years as school physi- 
cian for the Croton-Harmon School Dis- 
trict. 
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For the past four years he has been 
secretary-treasurer of the New York State 
Association of School Physicians and for 
the past three years he has been a member 
of the Governing Council of the American 
School Health 

Dr. Feichtner served for three and a half 


Association. 


years as division artillery surgeon in the 
United States Army in World War II with 
the rank of major. He saw one year of 
service in the European theater of opera- 
tions. Besides holding the bronze star and 
three battle stars, he was awarded the Se- 
lective Service Medal by the United States 
Service 


Congress and the Conspicuous 


Cross by the State of New York. 





Named to Science Panel 

Dr. Frank R. Kille, Associate Commis- 
sioner for Higher and Professional Edu- 
cation, has been named to a 15-member 
Advisory Panel of Scientists to review and 
evaluate proposals to the National Science 

1959-60 
high 


Foundation for academic year 


institutes for school teachers of 
science and mathematics. 

Dr. Kille attended a panel meeting at 
the National Science Foundation in Wash- 
ington, D. C. in September to assist the 
foundation in the selection of the institu- 
tions to which grants will be made. 

In the New York State Education De- 
partment Dr. Kille is chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of the State’s program of 
summer institutes and academic year 
courses, a program proposed by the Board 
of Regents last year and authorized by the 


State Legislature and Governor Harriman. 
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Dr. Murbach Named Chief 


R. NELSON J. MURBACH, NEWLY AP- 
1) pointed Chief, Bureau of Trade and 
Technical Education, New York State Edu- 
cation Department, brings to this assign- 
ment a rich experience in educational ad- 
ministration and supervision. Coming to 
to the Education Department in October 
1949 as Acting Chief, Bureau of Occupa- 
tional Extension and Industrial Services, 
Dr. Murbach received the permanent as- 
signment in July 1950. He served in this 
capacity until June 1958, when he was ap- 
pointed to his present position. 

Dr. Murbach is a popular speaker on the 
subject of vocational-industrial education 
and has frequently appeared before State 
and National groups in this capacity. His 
services as a consultant on this subject 
have been in demand by State Departments, 


Federal Departments and leading indus- 


trial organizations. His experience also 
includes full-time employment and con- 
sultant work with industrial organizations 
in education dealing with apprentice train- 
ing and management development. 

After graduation from Buffalo State 
Teachers College, Dr. Murbach went on to 
earn his master’s degree in education from 
the University of Buffalo and a degree of 
doctor of education from New York Uni- 
versity. His doctoral research was con- 
cerned with area vocational school pro- 
grams, a subject in which he is well 
qualified having previously served as di- 
rector of vocational and adult education in 
Batavia. He has served as a professor of 
vocational education on several university 
faculties and has been active on many 
State and National committees for 


industrial education. 





JOHN W. ALBERT, folding machine 
operator in the printing plant, receives 
merit award from Commissioner 
Allen for a suggestion to save thou- 
sands of dollars in printing costs. 


pi ge oe 


October 1958 
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Pharmacy Board Secretary Named 


7 ENNETH S. GRISWOLD OF ALBANY HAS 
I been named secretary of the New 
York State Board of Examiners for Phar- 
macy by the Board of Regents effective 
October 1. 

Mr. Griswold replaces Austin M. Johns- 
ton as the Secretary of the Pharmacy 
Board. Mr. Johnston retired from State 
service on July 11, and John Armao, senior 


investigator, served as acting secretary in 





the interim period. 

In accepting the position with the State 
Education Department, Mr. Griswold re- 
tired as sales manager for the Albany dis- 
trict of Eli Lilly & Co. Born in Potters- 
ville, he was educated in the public schools 
of Hudson and was graduated from the 
Albany College of Pharmacy in 1921. 

He is a past president of Albany College 
of Pharmacy Alumni Association, past 
president of the Commercial Travelers 
Auxiliary of the New York State Pharma- 


ceutical Association and is a member of 





the American Pharmaceutical Association. Te 








MEETING with Commissioner Allen are interns and trainees selected to participate in the 
New York State Public Administration Training Program. From left to right are Robert 
Hughes, principal account clerk, School Lunch Reimbursement Unit; Commissioner Allen; 
Ruth Salter, assigned to Personnel Section; Norman Goldman, assigned to methods and 


procedures office; and Clyde Niles, personnel administrator. Mr. Hughes and Mr. Niles have 
been nominated as trainees to represent the Education Department. Miss Salter and Mr. 
Goldman have been selected on the basis of an examination for public administration interns. 
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Dr. Morrison Is Consultant 


Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, who retired in 
1953 as Coordinator of Research and Spe- 
cial Studies for the Education Department, 
was appointed consultant on experimental 
programs, effective September 1, 1958. 

As a consultant, Dr. Morrison is work- 
ing under the of Dr. 
Walter Crewson, Associate Commissioner 


overall direction 
for Elementary, Secondary and Adult Edu- 
cation. He is giving consultative services 
to the various units of the Department that 
have responsibility for the encouragement 
of improved quality in science and mathe- 
matics, and for providing special educa- 
tional services and facilities for pupils of 
greater than average ability in the school 
districts of the State. 


Dr. Morrison has a rich background of 
experience and is well known in New York 
State been an 
Assistant Commissioner from 1926 until 
1953. 1953 to 
1957 he served as Director of the Study of 


and elsewhere, having 


his retirement in From 
the Education and Adjustment of Puerto 
Ricans in New York City, and is currently 
serving also as a consultant and member 
of the Research Advisory Committee to the 
United States Office of Education. In this 
capacity he has participated in the devel- 
opment of a cooperative educational re- 
search program which has recommended 
of $5 


approximately 


of Federal 
State de- 
and 


million 
160 


colleges 


the allocation 
funds to 
partments of education, 


universities. 





Staff Changes 


Recent staff changes in the State Educa- 
tion Department include: 

Agnes M. Higgins was permanently pro- 
moted as associate in mathematics educa- 
tion effective August 11. 

Mary K. Candlin received a permanent 
appointment as assistant in school nursing 
effective August 14. 

Raymond D. Salman was permanently 
appointed an associate in psychological 
services effective August 18. 

Mary A. Kelly received a permanent ap- 
pointment as assistant in nursing education 
effective September 11. 

Richard H. Fila was named associate in 
industrial education, a permanent appoint- 
ment effective September 25. 
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Dr. Fales Honored 


(Concluded from page 73) 
structure of a comprehensive program of in- 
secondary 


dustrial arts education in the 


schools of your State ... your warm friend- 
ship and your ever-extended hand to other 
persons in the profession. 

Roy G. Fales, we of THE SHIP are privi- 
leged to honor you by paying public tribute 
to your fine constructive Educational Leader- 
ship — we salute you for DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICES TO MANKIND. 


Dr. Fales was educated in Buffalo, re- 
ceived his baccalaureate degree from Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and has 
graduate degrees from New York Univer- 
He has worked in the State Educa- 
tion Department for nearly 30 years. 


sity. 
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DEPARTMENT PUBLICATIONS 





Science, A Program for Elementary 
Schools, Grades 1-6 
A reprint of the 1942 edition, this 
syllabus covers six “content areas” to be 
covered in each of the first six grades. It 
contains an organization chart and many 


helpful bibliographies. 


Measurement, A Resource Unit for a 

Course in Basic Mathematics 

This new handbook is valuable for plan- 
ning activities in four areas of secondary 
school mathematics: distance, instruments 
and units of measurement, plane figures 
and measuring capacity and weight. The 
course content is intended primarily for 
those students who are not going on to 
college. 


Film Roundup No. 6, Biology 

Motion picture films on many phases of 
biology are listed in this revised booklet. 
Sources of films are given. 
Film Roundup No. 7, The Physical 

Sciences 

Motion picture films for use in physics, 
chemistry and earth science are listed in 
this revised booklet. Film sources are in- 
cluded. 


Art Education Bibliography in the Arts 
and Crafts, Curriculum Leaflet No. 8 
Many of the books listed emphasize the 
trend toward more creativity in the arts 
and crafts area. Others are revised edi- 
tions of older books. The books are 
grouped under 10 different headings. 


Children Explore the Environment 

This revised edition has been brought 
up to date especially in the social studies 
and science sections. 


Teaching Building Trades by Construct- 
ing Homes 
The Utica Plan, which has been in suc- 
cessful operation since 1922, is described 
in some detail. The booklet is illustrated 
with exterior and interior pictures of 
houses built during the last several decades. 
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Electrical Trades for Vocational High 
Schools — a Syllabus 
This suggested syllabus is intended as a 
broad frame of reference for the use of 
shop teachers in developing specific 
courses. The format — work level, work 
activities, basic information, references — 


should be helpful. 


Machine Shop Practice for Vocational 
High Schools — a Syllabus 
The content of this suggested syllabus is 
designed to present in outline form the 
essential elements of a comprehensive 
four-year course in machine shop practice. 
The format is the same as the one above. 


Art Metal Project Ideas for Industrial 

Arts 

The material in this book should be 
offered as a part of established courses in 
metalwork or as a club activity. It is not 
intended as a course of study. Profusely 
illustrated, it deals with subjects such as: 
bowls, tableware, illuminating devices, 
ornamental hardware and six other topics. 


Mathematics for Boys and Girls 

In this revision certain sections have 
been entirely rewritten and others have 
been directed more specifically to the needs 
of present-day teachers. A more complete 
table of contents has been included in order 
to assist teachers in locating material 
quickly. The bibliography has been 
brought up to date and includes many 
books that have appeared in recent years. 
The handbook is intended as a guide for 
teachers in kindergarten and grades 1-6. 





Send requests for all Department 


publications to: 
PUBLICATIONS DISTRIBUTION UNIT 


FINANCE SECTION 


STATE EDUCATION BUILDING 
ALBANY 1, N. Y. 
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(Concluded from back cover) 

result of a statewide civil service examination, she was named supervisor 
of social studies, the first woman to be appointed in this field. She 
has continued her studies by working on her doctorate at Columbia 
University. 

Seated at her desk in the Education Building, surrounded by maps, 
globes and books, Mildred usually begins her day at 8 a. m. with a 
careful perusal of the New York Times. Keeping up with current 
events and developing sensitivity to historical, social and political trends 
of the day are of course mandatory for one in her position. The rest 
of her day is an ever-changing whirlwind of activity — conferences with 
her staff, with citizenship education supervisors or teachers, meetings 
with examinations committees and textbook company representatives, 


trips to school districts throughout the State, workshops on the various 


and changing aspects of citizenship education teaching. 

With all that must be done, and she claims there’s “ never a dull 
moment,” Mildred has little inclination for hobbies as such. She likes 
and has tried all kinds of sports from hunting and fishing to tennis, 
bowling and golf. She enjoys the theater, has collected poetry, has tried 
her hand at gardening and thinks that someday she would like to have 
the time to collect and learn to restore antiques. However, reading 
(“ My family will tell you I always have my nose in a book.”) is proba- 
bly her greatest single pleasure, with emphasis on biography, philosophy 
and poetry. She confesses to a secret urge to do some creative writing 
and occasionally has to control a strong temptation to go “ New 
Yorkerish ” in her memos. She loves dogs and is especially fond of 
her sister’s pair of brown dachshunds, Heine and Gretchen. 

Mildred takes advantage of many of her vacations to get a better 
look at this shrinking planet. She has been to Europe twice, has visited 
the West Indies, South America, Bermuda and North Africa. In April 
she traveled to New Orleans, where a cousin is serving his third term 
as mayor, and in November she will take her first trip to San Francisco 
to speak at the convention of the National Council for the Social Studies. 

Although by preference Mildred is not a “ joiner™ or “ club- 
woman” type, she does of course hold membership in a number of 
professional organizations and is active in church work. 

An attractive, intelligent woman, with a talent for conversation 
and the gift of humor, Mildred McChesney finds her work constantly 
stimulating. She proves this by the able administration of her duties 
as a leader in citizenship education, a subject which deals with so many 
facets of civilization — world cultures, human relations and our Ameri- 
can heritage. Perhaps the secret of her success lies in the fact that 
she is able so often to return to the peace of her home in the country, 
so close to the traditions of an earlier time, there to renew the dreams 
of a younger America and to view with deeper perspective and under- 
standing this churning historical present. 





MILDRED F. McCHESNEY 


One of a series of personality sketches of State Education 


Department staff members 


a ELER HEADING EAST OF TROY on Route 2 will shortly come upon 
a delightful land, rich in history, legend and natural beauty. 
And there, in what was once part of the Van Rensselaer patroonship, 
where her ancestors settled on migrating to America from Ireland and 
Scotland in the early 18th century, Mildred 
F. McChesney finds the ideal refuge from 
the fascinating but undeniable pressures of 
her work as supervisor of citizenship educa- 
tion for the State Education Department. 
She lives with her mother in the family 
homestead, furnished with antiques some of 
which predate the Revolutionary War, and 
located in the quiet village of Cropseyville 
in Rensselaer County. From that 200-year- 
old white colonial house with its dark green 
shutters, one may look south across rolling 
farmland unscarred by any dwellings, and 
east, through the sheltering boughs of great 
maple trees guarding the front door, to the 
Mildred F. McChesney ancient foothills of the Berkshire Mountains. 
At the local one-room schoolhouse 
Mildred received her grade school education under the guidance of a 
Miss Newbury whom she remembers as “one of the most inspired 
teachers I have ever met,” and she was actually ready for high school 
at the age of 11. A year later she began a commuter’s life which has 
continued to the present. She first traveled to the high school in Troy 
where, during the winter, she boarded for the week and attended 
classes. Then she became a day student at Russell Sage College in that 
city. 

After graduation from college Mildred toyed with the idea of 
studying law but found little encouragement for women to enter the 
legal profession at that time and decided upon teaching as a career. 
She taught English, history and economics at Ravena for several years, 
took a year off to get a master’s degree in history at Albany State and 
then accepted another teaching contract at Middletown. 

Although she had rated Regents examination papers in Albany 
during summer vacations, she first came to the Department on a perma- 
nent basis as an examiner in 1932 and later worked on the organization 
of the Bureau of Secondary Curriculum Development. In 1940, as a 
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